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The FLOWER GATHERERS. 


BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 
we. 
™~ 


E have gathered many flowers 
Through these sunny summer hours. 
Hill and meadow seemed to say 
“Come, be glad with us to-day!’’ 
Thrush and robin were in tune 
With the blue and gold of June. 


Butterflies and humming-bees 

Passed on light wing with the breeze ; 
Meadow-lilies stood up tall 

(God’s own flow’rs that bloom for al)), 
Lifting stately sun-kissed heads 

Out from green and grass-grown beds. 


Lingered we in fields of clover 

Where the brown bees hum and hover, 
Where the daisies in the grass 

Bend to greet us as we pass, 

Where the yellow buttercup 

Holds its golden glories up. 


But the sweetest flow’rs we know, 
In the woodland places grow ; 
Where the streamlet ripples cool, 
Ferns and bracken fringe each pool ; 
Adder’s-tongue and violet 

Hide in shady corners yet. 


We have found them all to-day, 
We have picked, and none said ‘‘ Nay!”’’ 
Whatto us are garden-beds 

When God’s hand such bounty sheds? 
In His green world there is room 
Where the flow’rs for all shall bloom. 













































DREEING OF THE WEIRD. 


‘BY HELEN MATHERS, 


Author of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” “‘My Lady Greensleeves,” 
“Land o’ the Leal,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER V. 


“For heaven’s sake, say something 
amusing!” said Mrs, Vivien, addressing 
indifferently the dozen or so of men and 
women who sat round the drawing-room 
fire one evening a couple of hours after 
dinner. 

“T will,” said Lord Dolly, opening his 
mouth instantly. “A man threw a stone 
at a she-wolf, and hit his mother-in-law, 
whereupon he remarked, ‘Not so bad!’ 
This comes direct to us from the an- 
cients.” 

“Listen,” said Lady Becky, when some 
laughter had subsided, “I will tell you 
something too. The widow of a fire- 
works-maker wished to place a suitable 
epitaph on his tomb, and haunted the sur- 
rounding churchyards in search of a hint. 
She found at last an inscription above an 
eminent sculptor that exactly suited her 
taste, and with a trifling alteration caused 
it to be inscribed on the marble. And 
this is how it ran: ‘He has gone toa 
place where alone his fire-works can be 
excelled.’ ” 

“Not so good as Mother-in-law,” said 
Mayor Beaumont, holding his head in 
both hands in his effort to extract an 
idea, “but I know a story—” 

“Without middle, beginning, or tail!” 
said Mrs. Vivien cutting him short, “ but 
there is one story I should like to hear” — 
she glanced hastily round as if to make 
sure that no one present was concerned in 
it, “only unluckily there’s not a soul here 
who knows it!” 

“What is the story?” said the only 
outsider present, a man who had driven 
twenty miles to dine and stay the night, 
and who felt himself well rewarded for 
his trouble. 

“Are you not playing billiards with 
the rest?” said Mrs. Vivien, dropping her 
cold eyes on him as he sat in the back- 
ground ; “but since you live in the neigh- 
bourhood you may know all about it— 
what happened in the fencing-room here, 
ind why our host shuns it?” 











“Yes, I know it,” said Geoffrey Lang. 
worthy slowly, “ but it is not a pretty tale, 
and you would not thank me for telling 
it you. Besides, Dashwood might come 
in at any moment—or his daughter.” 

“She has gone to bed with a headache,” 
said Mrs. Vivien, “and no earthly power 
would bring Aim out of the billiard-room 
before midnight. It is now just eleven— 
and we are all waiting!” she added, as 


she put both arms comfortably behind — 


her head. 

The other women had also composed 
themselves to listen, and the fire of bright 
eves turned upon him might have discum- 


posed a more accomplished man of the- 


world than Geoffrey. 

“Cheer up, old chap!” said Lord Noll, 
encouragingly, “they'll all be asleep in 
two minutes—they only want to get a 
beauty-sleep for the ball to-morrow!” 

“But where am I to begin?” said Mr. 
Langworthy, helplessly; “with the old 
friendship between the two men, or with 
what happened on a certain day up 
stairs?” 

“Begin from the very beginning,” said 
Mrs. Vivien, turning upon him compel- 
ling eyes that scattered his wits, then 
forced him to pick them up again on the 
spot. 

“They were old friends and neighbors,” 
began Mr. Langworthy, feebly, “had been 
at school together, seen life together, trav- 
elled everywhere in each other’s company, 
and at last came home to settle down only 
a few miles apart—only one brought home 
a wife.” 

“His name?” said Lady Becky. 

“Fitzhugh.” 

“Ah!” she said, slowly, “I remember 
part of the story now—go on.” 

“She was very lovely, and of Spanish 
blood, and the friendship between the two 
men was as unbroken as ever; but it was 
well known that Mrs. Fitzhugh did all in 
her power to keep the two men apart, and 
that she would neither visit Mallinger 
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Dashwood in his own house, nor receive 
him in her husband’s.” 

Mr. Langworthy turned with a start, 
for some one had entered; but it was only 
Mr. Velasquez, who took up an attitude of 
listening a little way off, leaning his elbow 
against a tall majolica jar, evincing no 
curiosity in the tale. 

“TI don’t like talking about a fellow in 
his own house,” broke out Langworthy 
abruptly ; “but there is nothing but good 
to be told of this one in the story, and he 
behaved splendidly all through—as every- 
body thought, excepting Mrs. Fitzhugh.” 

“But that comes later,” said Mrs. 
Vivien, impatiently, “you left off where 
Mrs. Fitzhugh came home and tried to 
make the men quarrel—she couldn’t have 
been a very wonderful woman, or she 
would have done it.” 

“At any rate she did not separate them,” 
said Geoffrey, “they were always together, 
and ran neck-and-neck in their sports and 
expenses, though Fitzhugh was on his last 
legs of credit, and Dashwood as wealthy 
as he is now; and it was said that more 
than once the rich man had helped the 
poor one, very much to his own loss, and 
very little to the gratitude of his friend. 
They were still known as the two hand- 
somest men in the county, and with the two 
handsomest wives, for within three years 
of Fitzhugh’s marriage, Dashwood him- 
self married ; only there was this difference 
in their wives—that while Fitzhugh was 
known to adore his, Dashwood’s wife was 
known to publicly adore him, and wel- 
comed his friends just as cordially as Mrs. 
Fitzhugh went out of her way to avoid 
and dissever them from her husband. 

“Oddly enough the two women were 
friends and met often, but always abroad 
or at the house of Fitzhugh; and both 
were so lovely that men would ride fifty 
miles to see in the same ball-room the two 
who went by the names of Darkness and 
Light.” 

“Katharine Dashwood is dark,” said 
Miss. Vivien abruptly, “was her mother 
the Darkness? ” 

“ Miss. Dashwood is very fair,” said Mr. 
Langworthy imperturbably, “only her 
hair and eyes lean to darkness—and her 
mother was fairer still, with blue eyes and 
chestnut ‘hair, while Mrs. Fitzhugh had 
the coloring of—of—” he glanced around 








as if for inspiration, and his eyes fell | 


on a living illustration of his thought,— 





“of Mr. Velasquez,” he said almost uncon- 
sciously. 

“Then she must have been very beauti- 
ful,” said the greatest lady present, with 
all the insolence of her rank, and looking 
at the young man; “and is Mr. Velasquez 
by chance—a relation?” 

But as Mr. Velasquez neither stirred 
nor spoke, the halting story was again 
begun, though with considerable doubt as 
to the point from which it started. 

“But the dark beauty always cut the 
fair one out, and some people said that 
one of the husbands did not like it; but 
Dashwood had been married scarcely a 
year when all rivalries between the two 
women were over, and the end came.” 

“And one woman or the other was at 
the bottom of it!” said Lady Becky. 

“No one was ever sure of it,” said the 
story-teller nervously, and at once thrown 
out of his bearings, “ women don’t always 
tell the truth, you know, when they are 
mad with grief?” 

“Or at any other time?” said Lord 
Dolly, with an air of inquiry. 

“We are getting the story in shreds 
and tatters,” cried Mrs. Vivien, angrily, 
“will everybody hold his tongue till it is 
told?” 

The men felt the insult inflicted by 
Mrs. Vivien’s masculine pronoun, but the 
women resolved to deserve the honor, and 
buttoned their iips up tight, so that the 
story now went on almost undisturbed to 
its close. 

“The end came,” said Mr. Langworthy 
(girding up his loins to the task), “ when 
Fitzhugh came over one morning to see 
Dashwood and stayed to luncheon, and 
afterwards being pressed by his host to re- 
main and dine there, he consented, then 
wrote a letter to his wife accounting for 
his absence, and this letter was duly sent 
and delivered. Now Dashwood had a 
passion for all exercises of the sword, and 
would spend hours in the fencing-room 
practicing alone; and so angry was he at 
interruption that no one had the right of 
entreé to it save his friend Fitzhugh, and 
his butler. 

“Tt was to this room that the two friends 
presently adjourned, and hither the but- 
ler presently brought a letter addressed 
to his master. 

“ He found the two gentlemen fencing, 
and apparently not in the best of hu- 
mours; indeed, their p!ay struck him as 
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so dangerous that he was glad to stop it, 
and at the first pause presented the letter 
and retired, but only to the other side of 
the door, which was thick. 

“For a while he heard nothing, then 
only the murmur of voices, then some- 
thing louder; and at last a ery in his mas- 
ter’s voice that made him rush in, to see 
Fitzhugh in the act of plunging a rapier 
through his breast, and sink backwards 
to the floor. 

“Even in that moment of horror, the 
man thought he observed a scrap of white 
close to the rapier’s hilt, but when he re- 
turned from the search for help on which 
his master sent him, the rapier was clean 
save of blood, and only an open letter lay 
beside him. He picked it up, and at the 
inquest the letter was produced.” 

“A love-letter from his wife to his 
friend, probably,” said Lady Alice, cyn- 
ically. 

“ No—a letter from Dashwood’s banker, 
to say that within the past hour a cheque 
bearing his signature had been presented 
by Mrs. Fitzhugh and duly cashed, though 
immediately afterwards some peculiarity 
in the signature attracted the cashier’s at- 
tention, and he had at once taken it to 
the manager. That gentleman pronounced 
the signature a forgery, and sent a mes- 
senger to the Towers, his letter being de- 
livered by the butler to his master in the 
fencing-room. That was the letter of 
which. I have before made mention as be- 
ing produced at the inquiry held on Fitz- 
hugh’s death.” 

“Could any one prove that the letter 
Mr. Dashwood received, and the letter 
produced, were one and the same?” said 
Mr. Velasquez, quietly. 

“Why, what further proof would you 
have?” said Langworthy, wheeling around 
to look at the young man, “a messenger 
from a bank brought it, the butler deliv- 
ered it, and the very same letter and en- 
velope were found beside Fitznugh—be- 
sides, his own wife had cashed the 
cheque!” 

‘’*But the butler spoke of something 
white—probably some scrap of paper— 
on his rapier,” said Mr. Velasquez, in the 
same quiet tone; “may not two letters on 
totally different subjects have got mixed 
on that fatal occasion ?” 

“There was never any question of such 
an accident,” said Mr. Langworthy, coldly, 
“nor could even the idea occur to any 
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sane man. Circumstantial evidence so en- 
tirely supported that of Mr. Dashwood at 
the inquest that, had he given any other, 
he must have been proved a liar. He 
gave that evidence reluctantly enough, 
but without the slightest hesitation, to the 
following effect: 

“On the day in question Fitzhugh had 
ridden over to see him, soon after break- 
fast, and in the course of the morning they 
had a conversation about a small piece of 
land Fitzhugh wished to sell, and that he 
wished to buy; and having agreed as to 
terms, he wrote a cheque for the amount 
and gave it to his friend, asking him to 
stay and dine with him that evening, 
Mrs. Dashwood being then ill up stairs, 
and in some danger, from a chill she had 
taken after her confinement. 

“Fitzhugh assented, but said he must 
write to his wife not to expect him home, 
and he went into the library for that 
purpose, whither presently Dashwood fol- 


lowed him, and the letter being ready, 


a servant was rung for and a mounted 
messenger dispatched with it, the time 
being about one o'clock. 

“ They then lunched together and went 
to the stables, afterwards playing bil- 
liards, and finally went to the fencing- 
room, where they had been practicing 
rapier play for about half an hour, when 
the butler brought him a letter from the 
manager of his bank, who wrote that a 
cheque for a very large amount signed by 
him had been presented by Mrs. Fitz 
hugh and cashed within the last hour, but 
after her departure something unusual 
about the signature attracted the cashier's 
attention, and he had at once come to 
him with the cheque, which was for three 
thousand pounds. The cheque handed to 
Fitzhugh that morning in payment of the 
piece of land was £300 (the exact price 
that had, for some weeks past, been placed 
on it by the seller), and Mr. Dashwood’s 
first impression was that he had ‘made 
some mistake in. the figures in filling m 
the cheque; and he at once handed the 
letter to Fitzhugh, asking him at the 
same time if he had looked at the cheque 
before enclosing it in the note he had sent 
to his wife.” 

Mr. Langworthy paused, and a quick 
breath ran like a sigh round the listening 
circle, while into Mr. Velasquez’s eyes 
leaped a fire that made a curious contrast 
with the quietude of his manner, as he said: 
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“Does this account rest solely on Mr. 
Dashwood’s testimony ?” 

“Tt does,” said Mr. Langworthy. “On 
the testimony of a man of unblemished 
honor, and whose every word, as I have 
before said, is substantiated by facts.” 

“If the dead could speak, they might 

ssibly tell a different tale,” said Mr. 

Jelasquez, tranquilly. 

“T doubt it,” said Geoffrey, “and as 
Mr. Dashwood’s guest, you would do well 
to keep such doubts to yourself.” 

“Tam not his guest,” replied the young 
man quietly ; “I am here as Mr. B.’s ser- 
vant, and provided for like any other of 
his goods and chattels.” 

“Pretty cool that, for a man who 
aspires to Mr. Dashwood’s most valuable 
belonging!” whispered Lady Becky in 
an audible aside to Lord Oliver. 

“Why will you talk?” cried Mrs. Viv- 
ien impatiently, “we shall have Dash- 
wood himself walking in before the tale 
is half over! What did Fitzhugh say 
when he confronted him with the letter?” 

“At first he said it was a mistake— 
then confessed that being on the verge of 
ruin, the thought had struck him as he 
was enclosing the cheque to his wife to 
substitute for it another, and Dashwood’s 
cheque-book lying beside him, he had 
torn one out, and in a moment of madness 
had filled in and forged the signature, 
despatching it to his wife with a request 
that she would drive at once to the bank 
and get it cashed. He had not expected 
discovery to come so soon; but now it 
was here, he threw himself on his friend’s 
mercy, promising to refund the money if 
Dashwood would acknowledge the signa- 
ture to be his own.” 

A slight sound in the background made 
the ladies start and look round to see Mr. 
Velasquez, pale with flaming eyes, his 
lofty figure towering above them all, in 
the rage and passion that swelled him. 

“A Fitzhugh beg like a craven to a 
Dashwood!” he said, in low intense tones 
before which the women shrunk—* was 
ever there such a clumsily concocted, 
preposterous tale?” 

“Pray, sir,’ said Mr. Langworthy, 
looking round, “are you a relation?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Velasquez care- 
lessly, “but I should like to hear the end 
of this—this romance. After Mr. Fitz- 
hugh had gone down on his knees to Mr. 


Dashwood, what happened ?” 
Von. crx.—10. 





“What happened was witnessed by the 
butler,” said Mr. Langworthy, turning 
his back to the young man, “what went 
before occupied a very few moments. As 
Dashwood for a second hesitated, appalled 
at his friend’s guilt, Fitzhugh suddenly 
slipped the button from his foil and ran 
himself through the heart, falling back- 
wards at the very moment that the ser- 
vant rushed in, startled at the cry Dash- 
wood had uttered, when two late he per- 
ceived Fitzhugh’s intention.” 

“But the man who would rather die 
than face dishonor was scarcely the man 
to forge his friend’s name,” said Mrs. 
Vivien thoughtfully ; “it is a curious story, 
and the only explanation of it is—a 
woman. How did Mrs. Fitzhugh take 
it?” she added abruptly. 

“When they came to tell her that he 
was dead, they found her sitting beside a 
table on which was thrown down in a 
heap a mass of bank-notes and gold, at 
which she seemed to look in loathing, 
as they entered. 

“When they told her the truth, she said, 
‘It was well for him to die, since he could 
take alms from his enemy!’ and those 
around said her face was not half so 
terrible then, as when, two hours before, 
she had returned from that errand which 
her husband had begged of her to under- 
take. 

“Then even as she spoke—they said— 
her face changed, and she threw up her 
arms, called upon him as if she knew he 
lived to answer, then like a madwoman 
fled out, and across the whole three miles 
of country till she reached the Towers, 
and all stood back as she went straight 
to the fencing-room where her husband 
still lay, and Dashwood still stood, in 
his soul lamenting that he had not been 
quicker with the word and look of for- 
giveness that might have saved his friend's 
life.” 

Mr. Velasquez laughed, and Mr. Lang- 
worthy swore beneath his breath. 

“Goon,” said Mrs. Vivien imperiously. 

“She threw herself down by that 
scarcely cold body and implored him to 
speak to her, to forgive her for being 
angry with him ; then, as she realized that 
he was dead, rose up and raved like a 
madwoman at Dashwood, accusing him 
of having murdered his friend ; then when 
they showed her the poor hand already 
stiffened on the rapier as he lay, she cried 
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out that Dashwood had worked upon him 
by some lies or devilish arts, and added 
certain wild accusations that no one heeded, 
and which in truth reflected but little 
credit on herself.” 

“What were the accusations?” said 
Mr. Velasquez and Mrs. Vivien simulta- 
neously. 

“She accused him of having made love 
to her,” said Geoffrey dryly, “ both before 
and since her marriage—particularly since. 
She said he had himself contrived to get 
the cheque forged, and that poor as her 
husband was, he would have died rather 
than to accept charity from Dashwood.” 

“ And she spoke the truth,” said Ve- 
lasquez. 

“They were the ravings of a mad- 
woman,” went on Langworthy, in a matter 
of fact tone, “crazed by her loss, and 
probably were repented as soon as ut- 
tered; for soon she went away quietly 
with her dead, and when he was buried— 
and in Christian ground, for the verdict 
was mercifully brought in as death 
through misadventure—she departed with 
her only child, a son, and has not been 
heard of since. Fitzhygh Court was mort- 
gaged toits last acre, and passed at once into 
other hands; but to the very end Dash- 
wood tried to help the deluded woman ; 
and even when his wife lay dead in the 
house, for her illness had terminated fa- 
tally, he repeatedly sought an interview 
with Mrs. Fitzhugh, which was invariably 
and violently denied. So there the story 
ends,” added Mr Vangworthy, in a tone 
of relief, “and 1’ve wold it about as badly 
as a tale could be told.” 

“No, it doesn’t end there,” said Lady 
Becky sharply ; “there is something be- 
hind it all—something that will come out 
one of these days, or I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“T think it will,” said Mr. Velasquez, 
quietly. 

“What?” said a voice not far distant, 
and the master of the house advanced 
into the charmed circle that sat by the 
fireside, but which broke up hastily at his 
approach. 

“QO, nothing! we have only been telling 
stories,” said Mrs. Vivien, stifling a yawn, 
“and we are all ready for bed”— and in 
another minute, like a broken string of 
bright-colored beads, the ladies had passed 
up the stairease and out of sight. 








CuapTer VI. 


“Where is Mr. B——?” said the mas- 
ter of Mallinger Towers, as he glanced 
round the breakfast table next morning, 
finding enough beauty there to excuse the 
absence of one who had never contributed 
so much to the good looks as to the wit 
of the company. 

Every one looked at Mr. Velasquez, 
whose office was supposed to be a sine 
cure; but he continued his conversation 
with Katharine, as if he and she were 
téte-d-téte on a desert island. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said the butler, 
advancing, “but Mr. B. went out early 
this morning, and found a deal of young 
women in the neighborhood who want 
their souls saved—and he’s praying with 
them now, and has sent word that if he’s 
very deeply engaged, he may not be home 
to-night.” 

A smile ran round the table, and Lady 
Becky said, with an innocent air : 


“Did you not know that he was explor- 


ing the beauties of the neighborhood? He 
has wearied of owrs already !” 

“And how about the business of his 
country ?” said Lord Dolly. 

“O! it can wait!” said Lady Becky, 
“his dispatch-boxes are in his dressing- 
room—his sovereign can wait, his country 
go to perdition, but meanwhile he—and 
his secretary”—she added, softly, “enjoy 
themselves!” 

“The object for which man was born,” 
said Mallinger Dashwood, “and the better 
to carry it out, I have devised a new 
amusement for this evening. The mere 
is frozen, and we will hold a bal masque 
there instead of in the house.” -~ 

“Delightful!” cried the women who 
could skate, and to whom mask and dom- 
ino meant an intrigue. 

“But we are too small a party to prac 
tice deceptions among ourselves,” said 
Lady Becky, “and pray, where are the 
masks and dominoes?” 

“QO! I have bidden the guests,” said the 
host, carelessly, “and you will all find 
your war-paint in your dressing-rooms 
when you go up stairs presently. All the 
ladies’ dominoes are white, the men’s 
black ; but at supper every one must unl- 
mask,” 

“And where are we to sup?” ‘said Mrs. 
Vivien, with a shiver, “on the ice? We 
shall be frozen long before one o'clock!” 
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“The summer bath-room opens on to 
the mere,” said Mr. Dashwood, “it has 
been boarded over and makes an excel- 
lent ball-room, and behind it is erected 
the supper-tent.” 

“We are having too much dancing!” 
said Mrs. Vivien, who hated to be taken 
by surprise; “why, we have hardly yet got 
over the fatigue of the night before last!” 

“But you will like this,” said Mr. 
Dashwood. “ Let me take you down to the 
mere, presently, so you will understand 
the arrangements better; if there is any- 
thing you object to—pray alter it.” 

“May I?” said Mrs. Vivien, coloring a 
little, and turning to the young lady, who 
indeed, headed her father’s table, but 
shewed so few hostess-like airs that there 
was nothing to distinguish her from any 
guest present. 

“Of course,” said Katharine, in that 
indifferent voice which so curiously con- 
trasted with her youth, and which, some- 
how, matched the composure of Mr. Velas- 
quez, suggesting the idea that both were 
living introspective lives just then save but 
fr one sole peep-hole on the world—out 
of which they looked upon one another. 

“T don’t think I shall venture on the 
ice,” said Mrs. Beaumanoir, a delicate 
beauty who rarely courted those rude ex- 
ercises to which more vigorous beauties 
were addicted, “after all, I have a good 
many letters to write, and think I shall 
spend the evening in my boudoir!” 

“What does it matter if we are cold— 
and do get red noses?’ said Lady Alice 
gayly, yet not without malicious intent, 
“for my part I intend to work all the havoc 
I can on the neighbouring squires, and 
whisper all sorts of scandalous stories of 
them into their wives’ ears! ” 

“Only first we must get up some infor- 
mation about their characters,” said Lady 
Becky, briskly, “and I give notice that I 
shall impound Mr. Langworthy for that 
purpose. You shall take me to the mere 
now,” she added, to that gentleman, “and 
put me up to everything, and at supper- 
time you shall see some fine studies ot 
rage depicted on bucolic countenances!” 

“T did not know Langworthy was cus- 
todian of the secrets of the county,” said 


Mr. Dashwood, with a look at his neighbor 


beneath which the latter colored, then 
said, “Since you have none, Dashwood, 
you need not fear me;” and then the 
breakfast party broke up, half the women 





to try on their dominoes and see if their 
masks fitted, the other half to wrap up 
for that pilgrimage to the mere which 
curiosity dictated. 

After all it was an easy descent, and a 
surprise to those who made it, snugly cov- 
ered in from the winds, and softly cush- 
ioned so as to make it a pleasant alley for 
those who chose to linger on the way, 
heedless of the exclamations of surprise 
uttered by those who went before and an- 
nounced fresh wonders at each step. Mal- 
linger Towers stood on the summit of a 
gently-rising hill, and at its back, and be- 
low it, was the summer bath-room, a long 
and beautiful building, composed almost 
entirely of white marble, whose eighteen 
windows looked out on the mere, so that 
a bather might leap from the bath to the 
water beyond, and, indeed, many fine la- 
dies and gentlemen frolicked here in time 
of summer, dressed with as much care as 
for a reception. 

But to-day no nymphs disported them- 
selves, no floor of marble shone, but only 
waxed and polished boards; and each 
closed alcove that had served as beauty’s 
dressing-bower, now showed a little inte- 
rior, half visible through curtains of scar- 
let silk, while against the marble walls a 
trellis-work of ivy had been attached that 
in turn supported brackets, whence de- 
pended clusters of exotics that sent a 
breath of sweetness through the warm air, 
and seemed to mingle with the splash of 
a fountain that from a bed of ferns tossed 
itself high as the archway that closed 
it in. 

“T like the mere best,” said Katharine 
to Velasquez, as they turned their backs 
on the guests and workmen, and side by 
side stood looking out on the sheet of 
frozen water before them. 

“One could breathe there,” he said; 
“and you will skate to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

Her voice was lifeless—how could he 
tell that at heart she was passionately cry- 
ing out “Jack, Jack—my Jack”—how 
know that in the paper of that morning 
she had seen something which perhaps 
meant good-bye for ever to the one, the 
only sweetheart of her life? 

Her gaze wandered out over the ice and 
snow with a deepening of that curious 
look which made Katharine Dashwood’s 
eyes to strangers at once so lovely and so 
haunting that they never forgot them—the 
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look that had slowly been growing into 
them year by year; just as into the eyes 
of those who dwell for long months on 
water, and seldom come into port, is 
gradually washed a look of the sea, but 
in its quietude, not its storms. And with 
Kitty it was the thought of Jack, always 
Jack, that abode with her, and shaped her 
life so that perchance, though she should 
know him dead, his living presence would 
remain with her to her dying day. 

“Do you skate, Mr. Velasquez?” said 
Mrs. Vivien, approaching the silent young 
pair, “and do you?” she added, turning 
to Kitty. 

They both answered, “ Yes.” 

“And every one will know you by 

our height,” said Mrs. Vivien, care- 
essly, “but J shall be able to glide in and 


$9 


out like a w look out for stings! 
she added, abdvaiaing Mr. Velasquez.’ 


“Or for violent colds,” said Mrs. Beau- 


manoir’s discontented voice beside them, 
“though pray who could put on a fur 
cloak under a domino without looking 
perfectly ridiculous? And if all those 
windows are to be open, how are we to 
venture in there in ball dresses and a 
domino only?” 

“ No windows will be open,” said Mrs. 
Vivien, “ or so the carpenters say. Those 
who wish to skate will pass out of the 
room by a door at the end which is hidden 
behind a screen.” 

“The corner of which I shall take 
excellent care not to turn!” said Mrs, 
Beaumanoir, as with a reassured air she 
turned to ascend the somewhat steep in- 
cline to the house. 

“And I,” thought Mrs. Vivien, “ will 
turn that corner to some advantage to- 
night, and if all goes well, by this time 





to-morrow Mallinger Dashwood will be in 
my power.” 


(To be continued.) 





TRIUMPH DAYS. 


When the fight of life is fought and won, 
And seas roll up with their swirl of spray, 
And the wreck-waifs, high on their white crests 
tost, 
Go sweeping far away ; 
When the red sun sinks in the sombre cloud, 
Where mountains gloom in the distant west, 
And the land lies white in its winter shroud, 
Who would not long for rest? 


Yet the wind that roars, when the day grows 
dark, 
Where old trees moan as the storm raves by, 
Has a ring that cries in its triumph, “ Hark! 
No well-wrought deed shall die.” 
And the soul that strikes, when the gloom and 
cold 
Are keen with hate, hke the hands that smite 
With the thrust of wrath, still will clasp, and 
hold, ; 
The flag that wins the fight. 
Yes, the ships go down in the tossing sea, 
And tears are salt, and the days are long, 
Yet the sun shines on, and in bush and tree 


You hear the rush of song: 
For the world is wide, and the land is fair, 
And some must win, yes, and some must fail, 
Yet there comes an end to the hardest care, 
And to the wildest gale. 


There is one good thing in this life of ours, 
So full of pain, and of stern defeat, 
We may miss the bloom and the breath of 
flowers, 
And love’s voice, low and sweet; 
We may see, like ghosts in the shadows gray 
The hopes we lost in the long ago, 
But the chains of fate shall be rent some day, 
And tears will cease to flow. 


And the ships shall reach to their port at last, 
And swords gleam red with the stain of rust, 
And the world grow bright, though our aay be 
past, 
And blossoms gem the dust. 
In the days that come, in the triumph days, 
Who then will cling to a banner furled? 
For the love we seek will illume the ways 
Between us and the world.’ 
Tuos. S. CoLLizr. 
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DESTINY. 


BY UNCLE RUBE. 


“Uncle Hanford, would it be so very 
wicked for one to wish that she had never 
been born?” : 

“Why do you make the inquiry, my 
dear?” said the gentleman, as he finished 
his chocolate and put on his spectacles 
preparatory to reading the morning news- 
paper. 

“Because life seems purposeless. I 
attend church, but accept no creed, and 
am even afraid to believe, or try to be- 
lieve, in Agnosticism. The newspapers 
are filled with details of crime and horror; 
thescientific publications are heavy enough 
for the greatest living minds, far above 
my feeble comprehension; the ladies’ 
periodicals are light and trashy. In real 
iife, on one side I see wealth fretting 
itself to obtain more, and on the other 
side is raging the fierce battle that pov- 
erty and ambition and despair are waging 
against wealth. To-day I see a happy 
bride, proud in her husband’s love, be- 
lieving that she is the happiest woman 
alive. A few years hence I see her in 
a new light. She is the mother of chil- 
dren. Her health is impaired, her hus- 
band is but mortal, and she longs again 
to live over the days of her girlhood. 
She may smile, and the world may say 
that she is happy; but if she is happy, 
why is she not satisfied with the present 
—why does she want to live her life back- 
wards ?” 

“ And these are the questions which are 
puzzling the brain of my sparkling little 
niece, Ruth Ruggles, this lovely morning! 
Well, my dear, you can comfort yourself 
with the assurance that you are not the 
first one or the only one who has puzzled 
over these same questions, and then 
turned again to real life as it exists, glad to 
leave the future to itself, and to look upon 
the past as a picture reflecting many 
bright colors and beautiful forms—a pic- 
ture seen only in memory’s eye, and one 
which it is not safe or profitable to 
spend much time in contemplating. But 
what would my little reasoner desire— 
what does she yet lack that makes her 
wish that she had never been born?” 

_ A flush of excitement came suddenly 
into the young lady’s cheek as she hesi- 
tated a moment, and then replied : 





“T long for contentment. Give me 
contentment in whatever form it might 
come, and that is all I ask. If, in order 
to have a mind at ease, to be able to pass © 
resignedly under the rod that chastens, 
to lose friends, to suffer from year to 
year, and say truly in the midst of all, 
‘It is well,’ I were called upon to make 
any sacrifices, I would make them all, 
and think myself thrice blessed.” 

The gentleman sat for a moment in 
silence, and then he half-sadly remarked, 
“My dear Ruth, I cannot tell you where 
you may find the Happy Valley. I would 
not think too deeply on the subject were 
I you; but—why, you are to have a vis- 
itor early this morning, Ruth; Colonel 
Rathbun is riding up the drive.” 

The color came into the young lady’s 
cheeks, like an electric flash. She re- 
marked to her uncle, “I do not like Col- 
onel Rathbun to come here so much.” 

“So much, Ruth? Why, our friends 
are always welcome, and the Colonel is 
surely a friend.” 

“1 do not mean that, uncle. The Colo- 
nel is all right in his way ; but—” 

“There, there, Ruth! you are borrow- 
ing trouble again. Come, coax back your 
smiles, and be the gay little lass that you 
usually are.” 

Business took Uncle Hanford to his of- 
fice before the Colonel was ready to leave 
on this particular morning ; and when he 
did leave, it was after he had asked Ruth 
Ruggles to become his bride, and she had 
said, “One month from to-day come, to 
me, and I will give you your answer.” 


The afternoon sun shone hot. The 
leaves of the trees seemed to wither in the 
scorching heat, and near the road leading 
from Uncle Hanford’s to the village, mul- 
lein leaves, wild gooseberry bushes, and 
daisies, were covered with dust. A railroad 
crosses the turnpike about midway be- 
tween the country village and the Har- 
ford homestead. Little clumps of bushes, 
left standing from year to year by the 
mowers in the adjoining meadows, looked 
tempting to pedestrians; and it cannot be 
wondered at that Ruth Hanford, on her 
way home from the post-office, should feel 
tempted to leave the road and seek the 
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grateful shade of one of these clumps of 
bushes, where she fanned herself with her 
gipsy hat, and read the local news in the 
county newspaper. In her package of 
mail was a newspaper from Baltimore— 
a regular visitor to the family every week. 
She opened it mechanically, and glanced 
through the finely-printed columns. Sud- 
denly her eye caught the familiar name 
of “Charles Jacob Rathbun” under the 
heading of “Information Wanted,” and 
in astonishment she read the notice from 
beginning to end. Still grasping the pa- 
per, she arose rather quickly to her feet, 
and the next minute realized that her 
sudden action had frightened the horse 
of a gentleman who was riding by. 

The animal reared, swerved away to- 
wards the opposite side of the road from 
where Ruth arose, and then, with dis- 
tended nostrils and wild eyes flashing fire, 
he sped up the road. 

At this instant the afternoon express 
train’s whistle was heard, and the rushing 
cars swept into sight. Would the mad 
steed cross the railroad ere the train 
reached that point? or would the train 
pass the horse, which then would dash 
itself and rider upon the rumbling, flying 
cars ? 

The rider tried in vain to cheek the 
speed of the animal. The train and the 
horse were nearing the same point—the 
point of fate for hundreds of passengers, 
who, attracted by the engine’s shrill whis- 
tle of danger, were watching the strange 
race from the car-windows. 

The reius, gripped in the rider’s hands 
with nerves of steel, suddenly broke, and 
he was nearly precipitated to the ground. 
By a mighty effort he kept his seat, and 
the mad steed dashed ahead like an arrow 
from a bow, the broken reins flying in the 
air like pennons. 

Ruth’s heart leaped wildly into her 
throat. What had she done? She saw 
the fearful race between the horse and 
the swaying, whirling train, and her brain 
grew dizzy and sick when in her imagin- 
ation she saw the remorseless wheels crush 
horse and rider like egg-shells, and then, 
leaving the track, lead the passenger 
coaches down the embankment, where 
broken, and crushed, and mangled, would 
lie imprisoned in the wreck perhaps hun- 
dreds of human beings. 

She saw horse and engine reach the 
point of peril at what seemed the same 





time; but no! God be praised! the horse 
cleared the track and a calamity was 
prevented. The passengers cheered from 
the windows, but a mist seemed to come 
before Ruth’s eyes, and she felt that 
she was fainting. By a strong effort she 
rallied, and with wildly beating heart 
walked rapidly towards home, anxious 
now about the fate of the unfortunate 
rider. 

As Ruth came in sight of the homestead, 
her eyes caught sight of a riderless steed 
galloping over a distant hill, and in the 
same instant she saw her uncle anda 
neighbor lifting a form from the dusty 
road and bearing it into the house. 

“He is dead! He is killed, and by my 
folly !” exclaimed the horrified girl as she 
redoubled her speed. 

The physician said the young man 
would recover if he had proper care, and 
the words were as a balm upon the bruised 
heart of the sorrowing girl. 

“ All that lies in our power to do shall 
be done,” Ruth assured the doctor, and 
her uncle joined with her in assurances of 
assistance. 

A fortnight of careful nursing found 
the wounded stranger nearly well. He 
gave his name as Walter Boone, who had 
recently settled in an adjacent village, 
where he hoped to establish a law prac- 
tice. 

Walter Boone was intelligent, pleasing 
in manners, young, vivacious, and some 
what inclined to be handsome. He be 
came deeply interested in Ruth, who had 
a mind that to him seemed a gem. They 
argued on various subjects, read poetr 
together, and admired the beautiful land- 
scapes and the gorgeous sunsets, and be 
fore each was aware of the true state of 
affairs, as our readers may have surmised, 
they were about as much in love with 
each other as two persons could possibly 
be in such a short space of time. 

And yet not a word of love had passed 
between them. 

One day the young couple were up on 
the hillside in the old orchard. The day 
was golden with sunshine and sweet Oc- 
tober breezes. For several minutes they 
sat beneath the spreading branches and 
neither spoke. Ruth busied herself vain- 


1 ly endeavoring to catch the glorious tint 


of a fleeting cloud in the west, one 0 
those golden-tinged clouds with heart of 
blue. Suddenly she looked up and said: 
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“Tt’s no use! I cannot catch that cloud 
as I wanted to. Please read to me.” 

Walter opened a volume of Longfellow, 
and read that poet’s poem to his “ Waif.” 
Perhaps our readers will not object to the 
poem’s being published entire. So here it is: 


“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


“T see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist.— 


“A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


“Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


“Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time; 


‘For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 
“Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 
“Who, through long days of labor 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 
“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 
“Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


“And the nights shail be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Walter Boone poured his whole soul into 
his rendition of the poem. It seemed to 
Ruth that his voice was never so low and 
sweet, as it was on that occasion. She 
could not tell why it was, but when the 
poem was finished, and the book was laid 
aside, tears were silently welling from her 
eves. She had found the element that 
her life needed in Walter Boone. 

The story is too old to bear repetition. 





here. Suffice it to say, that when the 
shadows had grown long in the west Wal- 
ter and Ruth had no secret between them. 


The following day was the end of Col. 
Rathbun’s probation. He had been out 
of Ruth’s mind entirely, and indeed, she 
would not have thought of it now had 
she not seen him coming up the walk. 
He had ‘rung the bell and was admitted 
to the room before she could realize what 
she should say or do. 

The Colonel came to the point at once, 
by saying, “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Ruggles, but it is painful for me to ap- 
pear before you this morning. I—” 

“Stop a moment, Colonel,” said Ruth, 
flushing to the temples, for she supposed 
that he referred to her constant comp?:.- 
ionship with Walter Boone. “If you will 
listgn to me a moment, Colonel, I think 
we shall avoid a misunderstanding. I 
must speak plainly to you. I am sur- 
prised and pained that one whom my 
uncle and myself have always regarded 
with esteem should presume to ask a lady’s 
hand in marriage when—” 

“When he is already married!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, with a laugh, taking 
the words from her mouth. 

“ You shock me, Colonel Rathbun!” 

“I beg your pardon. Did I suppose 
you cared for me this morning, I would be 
miserable; but realizing that your heart 
belongs to another, I am happy. I came 
along ‘the road from the village the day of 
theaccident. Isaw your mail. lying on the 
grass and rescued it. In the Baltimore 
Sun I found the following advertisement: 


F Cuaries Jacop Ratueun is alive and 
reads this, he will understand that his wife 
is alive and sorrowfully awaits tidings from 
him. Any information of his whereabouts will 
be thankfully received by her at 
“ Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

“To make a long short, ten years ago 
my wife and I set ‘sail from England to 
America. The vessel sprang a leak and’ 
went to the bottom of the sea. I supposed 
my wife dead, and mourned for her. This 
advertisement brought joy unspeakable 
to my heart. Mrs. Rathbun is with me 
at my residence, and sends her compli- 
ments to you.’ 

A moment later the Colonel was gune, 
and after his departure Ruth felt happier 
than ever, and realized that great and 
mysterious are the realities of Destiny. 











THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 





BY CHRISTIAN REID, 
Author of “ Gentle Belle,” etc 





PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


“WILL YOU DO IT FOR ME?” 

The short December day was drawing 
to its close; but though the month was 
December, the temperature was not that 
which is usually associated with the sea- 
son. Instead of grey skies, leaden waters, 
and brown and snowy earth, there was a 
sky of glowing beauty, a glittering sea, 
and a land covered with the evergreen 
foliage of the South—for it was Decem- 
ber in Florida. At noon the sun had 
shown with uncomfortable power on the 
broad plaza and old Spanish houses of 
St. Augustine; but now that his last rays 
were gilding the ancient fort and the 
Moorish belfry of the cathedral, the air 
was full of that delicious softness—a ca- 
ressing warmth without heat—which in 
such latitudes makes the mere fact of ex- 
istence a delight. 

On the gray sea-wall there were several 
loiterers; but as the sun finally sank and 
the purple veil of twilight fell over land 
and sea, most of these departed, leaving 
only two girls who still paced the narrow 
promenade, talking earnestly. 

At least one was talking earnestly—the 
other only listened; but the mere fact of 
listening can be eloquent sometimes, and 
this girl’s face seemed made to express all 
things eloquently. It was a delicately 
moulded tace, with a pale complexion, 
and the most gentle and lustrous eyes pos- 
sible toimagine. As yet she was altogether 
immature in appearance and manner— 
being not more than fifteen years of age— 
but her slender figure gave indications of 
more than ordinary grace when time 
should have transformed its angles into 
curves, just as her face promised to prove 
even more than beautiful when a woman’s 
soul should shine out of those eyes, now soft 
as a fawn’s and inno cent as a child’s. 

Her companion was more ordinary in 
appearance, yet nine people out of ten 
would have admired her most. She was 
an exceedingly pretty girl, and being four 
or five years the senior of the two, pos- 
sessed all the advantage of presence and 
of manner which such a difference in age 











at this period of life bestows. Her face 
had none of the delicate regularity of 
the countenance beside her, but her feat- 
ures were charmingly piquant, her com- 
plexion brilliantly fair, and her sunny 
hazel eyes were full of mirth. At least 
they were usually full of mirth, but this 
evening there was a shade in them which 
looked like anxiety. It was she who had 
been talking for half an hour, while the 
girl who clung to her arm listened with 
rapt attention; and as they still paced up 
and down in the twilight, she went on: 
“You understand now, Aimée, how it 
is, and how I am almost at my wits’ end 
to know what to do. I declare it is 


enough to make one wish one was ugly, 


to be tormented as I am!” 

“TIT would not wish that,” said Aimée, 
“Tt is like a novel—only better—to be as 
snag’ as you are and know that two men 
ove you to distraction, that you are al- 
most engaged to one, but that you love the 
other and are going to elope with him—” 

“ Hush!” cried the other, with a pres- 
sure of her arm as sharp as the tone of 
her voice. “If somebody were to hear 
es !—and Iam not going to elope with 

im. That is just the point. I have 
romised—but I cannot, I cannot! I 
ike him—of course I like him—but I don’t 
like him well enough to ruin all my life 
for him, to give up everything, and break 
mamma’s heart. Aimée, I can’t do it!” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 
asked Aimée, while her eyes seemed to 
grow momently larger and darker and 
more full of interest. 

To an impressionable girl of fifteen, 
with her head full of romances, all this 
was thrilling beyond expression. A beau- 
tiful girl, a worldly mother, two ardent 
suitors, and an elopement planned—what 
could any romance furnish better than 
this? Yet it was here in her own every- 
day world, and she was promoted to the dig- 
nity of receiving the confidences of the her- 
oine. What could life hold more exciting, 
save the joy—of which as yet she hardly 
dreamed—of being a heroine herself’? 
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“ What are you going to do?” she re- 
peated, in a voice as sweet, and as full of 
dramatic expression, as her eyes. “If 
you have promised to go to-night, how 
can vou break your promise?” 

“ Breaking my promise does not matter 
at all,” said Fanny Berrien, impatiently ; 
“but getting rid of Lennox Kyrle with- 
out trouble does matter; and how it is to 
be done I do not know, unless you will 
help me.” 

“TY will do anything—anything in the 
world!” said Aimée, fervently. “But 
how can you make up your mind to give 
him up?” 

“Tt does not exactly mean giving him 
up,” said Fanny, “though I suppose it 
will come to that at last,” she added with 
asigh; “ but just now I only want him to 
understand that it is quite impossible for 
me to go with him. He is so impetuous 
and rash, he will not understand at all 
how I am placed; and if I do not meet 
him at the time when he expects me, he 
will be quite capable of coming for me— 
as he has threatened to do—and then 
there would be a fearful state of affairs!” 

“He must be like young Lochinvar,” 
said Aimée. “I should think you would 
adore such a lover as that!” 

“He has given me more trouble than 
any other man in the world, so I suppose 
lought to adore—or else hate him!” said 
Miss Berrien. “Of course you don’t un- 
derstand about these things, Aimée, and 
I ought not to be talking of them to a 
child like you—only I have nobody else to 
talk to!—but Lennox Kyrle is one of the 
men to whoni one can’t say no. He has 
more power over me than any one else in 
the world, and yet I am not at all sure 
that I want to marry him.” 

“Why not?” asked Aimée, who was 
drinking in these new ideas as a plant ab- 
sorbs water. 

“Qh, for a great many reasons,” replied 
the other. “For one thing, I am not 
sure that I want to be domineered over 
for the rest of my life; and then he has 
nothing in the way of fortune—at least 
nothing to speak of. Now, Aimée, you 
know it is not at all pleasant to want 
money and not have any.” 

“No,” said Aimée decidedly—she evi- 
dently understood this—‘it is not at all 
pleasant.” 

“And Mr. Meredith is rich, and will 
be richer; and he is devoted to me, and 





mamma is anxious that I shall marry him, 
and I like him very well—when I don’t 
see Lennox! So I have nearly made up 
my mind not to see him any more.” 

There was a pause. Aimée felt that 
this was a very unheroine-like decision, a 
most lame and impotent conclusion fora 
romance; but she did not know what to 
say—being somewhat confused by the 
multiplicity of new ideas presented to her 
consideration. 

“At all events, I cannot go to-night— 
though I was mad enough to promise him 
that I would,” pursued the young lady 
desperately. “And I cannot see him— 
if I did, I should go. I am ashamed to 
think how little will I have of my own 
when I am with him— in fact, I have none 
at all. Hesimply makes me do whatever 
he likes. So I dare not go to meet him, and 
this brings me to the point I have been 
trying to reach all this time—will you go 
for me?” 

If she had asked Aimée to spring from 
the wall into the waves washing softly 
against it, the girl could hardly have been 
more surprised. Her face showed this 
plainly, but after an instant’s hesitation 
she said: 

“T will do anything that I can for you 
—where do you want me to go?” 

“Tt will not: be pleasant at all, and I 
feel as if it was very selfish to ask it of 
you,” said Miss Berrien; “but, then, you 
are only a child, and it cannot compro- 
mise you as it would compromise me; and 
you are as brave as a lion, so you won’t be 
afraid to come here after dark, will you?” 

“ Here?” said Aimée, glancing around. 

“Yes, here,” answered her companion. 
‘“A boat, with Lennox in it, will be here 
at midnight. You must tell him that I 
cannot come, that I—but never mind, I 
will give the message at the time. Will 
you do it for me?” 

If Aimée’s courage failed at such a 
prospect, she felt that it would never do 
to betray as much. She had pledged her- 
self to do “anything,” and she must not 
fail when something was demanded. 

“Yes, I will do it,” she said, “if there 
is no other way; but why can you not 
write and let him know?” 

“Write!” repeated the other. “Why, 
you foolish child, have I not told you 
where he is?” 

“T don’t think you have,” said Aimée, 
conscious, however, that in the multi- 
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plicity of statements which had been made 
to her, the particular statement relative 
to Mr. Kyrle’s whereabouts might not 
have received due attention. 

“ He is there,” said Fanny, with a com- 
prehensive move of her hand toward the 
Atlantic Ocean. “Did I not tell you that 
he is in a yacht?” 

“O! has he a yacht?” cried Aimée. 
“And can you refuse to go with him?” 

“T might not refuse if it was his own 
yacht—for a man must be very rich to 
afford a yacht—but it is borrowed from a 
friend ‘for this occasion only,’” said 
Fanny, with a slight laugh. “His plan 
is certainly very well arranged. He bor- 
rows the yacht, as I have said, runs down 
here, lies off the inlet, and brings a boat 
up to St. Augustine for me—I step into 
it. we return to the yacht, run to Key 
West or Pensacola, and are married, then 
cruise for a month among the West In- 
dies. How would you like such a pro- 
gramme as that, Aimée?” 

‘How would I like it?” repeated 
Aimée. Words were evidently too weak 
to express her sentiments ; but she clasped 
her hands, and her eyes shone like stars. 
“Tt would be glorious!” she cried, with a 
thrill in her voice. “I never read of any- 
thing more beautiful. I don’t believe, I 
can’t believe, but that you mean to go!” 

“You may believe it, then,” said Miss 
Berrien, shortly. “It is very well to be 
romantic when you don’t have to pay a 
price for romance; but when you do, and 
it is such a heavy one as a life of poverty 
—sailing and love-making can’t last for- 
ever, and what is to come after? I asked 
myself that question, and the answer made 
me stop.” 

“I wonder if it was not Mr. Meredith 
who made you stop?” said Aimée. “I 
saw the diamonds he bought you: but 
though diamonds are very pretty, they are 
not as good asa lover like young Loch- 
invar.” 

“You will change your mind when you 
are a little older, my dear. Lovers are 
plenty, but diamonds—however, it is not 
certain that I will take them. It is only 
certain that I cannot throw away every- 
thing by going with Lennox to-night. He 
oust wait.” 

“But perhaps he won’t wait,” said 
Aimée. “If he is so impetuous, perhaps 
he will say that it must be ‘this night, or 


99? 


never. 





“There is no danger that he will say 
anything of the kind,” replied Fanny, 
with a comfortable assurance of her own 
_— “ He will never give me up until 

am married to somebody else. He 
makes love like an angel,” she added, 
with a'stifled sigh. “I have had a great 
many lovers, of course, but nobody that 
I ever liked half as well as Lennox. But 
I must not think of him; and as for seein 
him—well if I did that, I should be on 
board the Ariel before day. I will give 
my chance of a cruise over to you, Aimée,” 

“TI only wish I could take it,” said 
Aimée, with the most evident sincerity. 

“Now we must go home,” said the 
other, glancing out at the darkening water. 
“ But first come and let me show you ex- 
actly where the boat will be to-night.” 





CuaptTer II. 
“MY BOAT’S ON THE SHORE.” 

Twilight had given way to night, and 
the sky was thick-set with golden stam 
when the two girls reached the door of 
their boarding-house. A stream of light 
from the dining-room, and a clatter of 
knives, forks, and voices, announced that 
supper was in progress, so they turned at 
once into that apartment. 

A party of about a dozen people, 
chiefly feminine, were gathered round the 
table. One of these, a handsome middle- 
aged lady, looked up when the two er 
tered. 

“Why are you so late, Fanny?” she 
asked. “You know that I do not like 
for you to be out after dark without an 
escort.” 

“But it is so hard to get in before 
dark, mamma,” said Miss Berrien, taking 
her place at the table. “It is lovely on 
the sea-wall at twilight, and the air—oh, 
what a feeling it gives one! Do you sup 
pose it can be ozone? Well ”—as nobody 
appeared able to answer this question— 
“whatever it is, it is wonderful in it 
effect. My appetite is a most serious 
fact, and I am quite ready to do justice 
to your nice things, Mrs. Shreve.” 

Mrs. Shreve—an elderly, faded widow 
who presided at the head of the table— 
smiled faintly. The faintness of the smile 
was not owing to any disapproval of her 


young boarder’s statement, but was due 


to fact that, like many other estimable 
people, she lived persistently in the 
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shadow rather than in the sunshine of 
life. ' 

“T like to see people with good appe- 
tites, Miss Fanny,” she said, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that appetites 
were perhaps a slight mitigation of the 
sadness of existence. “Try the cup- 
cakes, they are nice to-night. Why, 
Miss Aimée, you are not eating any- 
thing.” 

“T am not hungry, Mrs. Shreve,” re- 
plied Aimée, who could not say that she 
was incapacitated by excitement from 
eating, and who looked with amazement 
at Fanny’s gastronomic performances. 
How a girl on the eve of a promised 
elopement, with a lover on his way to 
meet her, could exhibit such a keen ap- 
preciation of cup-cakes and other deli- 
cacies, was quite beyond Aimée’s compre- 
hension. 

Her attention thus directed to the 
latter, Mrs. Berrien glanced at her. 

“What is the matter with you, Aimée?” 
she asked. “ Your eyes are shining as if 
you had been hearing a ghost-story.” 

“She has been listening to a moral lec- 
ture,” said Miss Fanny, at the same mo- 
ment touching Aimée in an admonitory 
manner under the table, “and she is re- 
flecting upon it.” 

“Nothing is the matter with me, Aunt 
Alice,” said Aimée. “I have no appe- 
tite, that is all.” 

“Want of appetite is very far from be- 
ing the trifling thing most people consider 
it,” said an elderly gentleman on the other 
side of the table, who certainly appeared 
to have no ground of complaint on that 
score. “There is no effect without.a cause, 
and no physical derangement which may 
not be attended with the most serious re- 
sults. If people would only be warned in 
time—” 

“IT suppose nobody would ever die,” in- 
terposed Fanny, a little flippantly; and 
then, feeling that to talk of dying to a 
company chiefly composed of invalids was 
not the extreme of tact, she went on 
hastily, “O mamma, whom do you suppose 
I met at the hotel to-day? Your old 
friend, Mr. Denham, who is here for his 
throat—that same throat of which he has 
been talking as long as I can remember. 
I also saw the English gentlemen who are 
going soon on that hunting expedition 
which Mr. Meredith thinks of joining, and 
which I should like to join, too.” 








“T have no doubt the party would be 
glad to receive you as a recruit, Miss Ber- 
rien,” said one of the ladies, with a smile. 
“At least it is easy to answer for one mem- 
ber of it.” 

“Yes, I think I might count on his 
vote,” said Miss Berrien, composedly. 

After tea this voung lady retired for 
some addition to her toilet, while Aimée 
—who felt as if she lived, moved, and 


_had her being in a dream—went into the 


— and sat down ostensibly to read. 
he was usually a great bookworm—hav- 


‘ing been a devourer of all kinds of litera- 


ture from her earliest childhood—and to- 
night she had ‘a novel which at another 
time would have absorbed all her atten- 
tion. But for once the letters danced be- 
fore her eyes and conveyed no meaning to 
her mind. The romance of reality in 
which she was so soon to play a part, en- 
grossed all her thoughts. How would she 
acquit herself? What would she be called 
upon to do? How could Fanny possibly 
be so composed when her fate was hang- 
ing in the balance? ‘These questions 
formed the burden of Aimée’s reflections, 
while her head was bent and her eyes 
rested on the open page of the book which 
she held. 

Suddenly, however, she roused with a 
start, for some one said, “ How are you 
this evening, Mr. Meredith?” and looking 
up, she saw Miss Berrien’s lover Number 
Two crossing the floor. 

A man with whom the world went well 
and easily was Mr. Meredith, evidently. 
Rather short, rather stout, rather rubi- 
cund, but not ill-looking, and apparently 
not cast by nature for that villainous part 
which is assigned in melodramas to the 
obnoxious suitor. Aimée’s gaze followed 
him with a species of fascination. This 
man, commonplace as he appeared, was, 
unconsciously to himself, one of the dra- 
matis personne in the romance now pro- 
ceeding. “If he could know!” thought 
the girl with a thrill. 

Exemplifying the proverb that ignor- 
ance is bliss, however, Mr. Meredith sank 
easily into a seat and proceeded to talk to 
one or two people, without observing the 
solemn young eyes regarding him from a 
shaded corner. “If he could know!” 


Aimée thought again when Fanny entered, 
bright, sparkling, coquettish, and gave 
him her hand as he came eagerly forward 
to meet her. 


If there was a single weight 
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on Miss Berrien’s mind, a single cloud on 
her spirit, no one could — have sus- 
pected it; and Aimée began to wonder 
somewhat if the whole thing was not a 
jest, when in the midst of the lively 
banter which with Fanny generally did 
duty for conversation, she sent a sudden 
swift glance across the room, which made 
the wondering girl understand that it was 
reality after all. 

The glance conveyed a warning, and 
fearing lest she might unguardedly betray 
to Mrs. Berrien’s quick perception that 
something unusual was in the atmosphere, 
Aimée rose and with her book in her hand 
went quietly from the’ room. As her 
slender young figure passed, two ladies 
near the door looked up and nodded a 
kindly good-night. 

“What a sweet girl that is!” said one 
of them. “She seems the embodiment of 
gentleness.” 

“She is so pretty, too,” said the other, “or 
at least she promises to be so pretty—and 
there is so much mind and soul in her face.” 

“Poor child! I fancy it is doubtful 


what will become of her,” said the first: 


speaxer. “Her father is dead, and her 
mother has married again—married a 
certain Major Joscelyn who used to be a 
rich man, but is now very much broken 
to pieces in all respects. I.know all the 
family well, and Mrs. Berrien was talk- 
ing to me about the Joscelyns—whom she 
dislikes exceedingly—the other day. 
Aimée, you see, is her brother’s child, 
and for that reason she has her at present. 
‘I found that the Joscelyns were simply 
making her a drudge,’ she said, ‘and her 
health was breaking down under it, so I 
decided to take her for a time at least. 
Perhaps when Fanny is married, I may 
adopt her altogether’.” 

“She can well afford to do so if Miss 
Fanny establishes herself in life as well 
as that,” said the other, glancing signifi- 
cantly across the room. 

Aimée, meanwhile—altogether uncon- 
scious of being an object of discussion— 
went to the chamber which she shared 
with her cousin, and without striking a 
light, sat down by the open window, 
through which, even at night, the air 
came with balmy softness. She felt 
strangely puzzled and strongly averse to 
the service which she had pledged herself 
to perform; yet the idea of retreating did 
not for a moment occur to her. She had 





promised Fanny, and she must perform 
whatever was exacted from her in fulfil. 
ment of that promise. But how much 
she shrank from this fulfilment, it is diffi- 
cult to say. This impetuous lover, whom 
Fanny herself was atraid to face—what 
would he say, what would he do? Would 
he rage with passion, or would he be over- 
whelmed by despair? Aimée decided 
that she would prefer the passion to the 
despair ; for she had a most tender heart, 
and the sight of distress always unnerved 
her. She pictured to herself the Ariel 
lying off the bar, with the eager lover 
pacing her deck, sure that happiness was 
within his grasp, fancying no doubt that 
Fanny, like himself, was counting the 
hours to their time of meeting; and then 
a picture of the scene in the parlor below 
—of Fanny gay and enchanting, of Mr. 
Meredith fascinated and amused—rose 
before her mental vision. “How can 
she?” the girl thought. “How can she? 
To bring a man here just to disappoint 
him! It is—yes, it is shameful!” 

As she sat and so thought, a clock 
tolled out ten strokes. Soon thereafter 
the different inmates of the house—being 
chiefly of middle age and quiet habits— 
were to be heard exchanging good-night 
salutations on the staircase and in the 
hall, several doors closed, and then Aimée 
heard her aunt’s footstep approach her 
chamber. There was no light, and the 
girl hoped that it would pass; for she had 
the feeling of a conspirator, and dreaded 
to be addressed by one whom she felt as 
if she was betraying; but Mrs. Berrien 
paused, opened the door, and looked in. 

“ Are you asleep, Aimée?” she asked. 

“Oh no, Aunt Alice,” answered Aimée’s 
voice from the window. “I am sitting 
here.” 

“What! in the dark, and by an open 
window! Are you trying to take cold? 
What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Aimée, con- 
scious that guilt was in every cadence of 
her voice.. “It is so warm I did not 
think I could take cold, and I—I like to 
look at the stars.” 

“Close the window at once and go to 
bed,” said Mrs. Berrien. “ You need not 
wait for Fanny—she will probably not 
be up for some time. Why are you 80 
foolish and so peculiar, my dear? It is 
better for you to stay down stairs in the 
evening.” 
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“T will hereafter, if you say so,” replied 
Aimée, lowering the window as she spoke. 
She was always docile to the least sugges- 
tion, but at that moment she would have 
promised obedience in anything, to atone 
for the deception she was aiding to prac- 


tice. 

“Well, good-night,” said Mrs. Berrien. 
“Have you matches at hand?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the girl, glad not 
to be obliged to show her face. “Good- 
night.” . 

As her aunt went away, she threw her- 
self on the outside of her bed and lay 
there almost motionless, but wide awake, 
for another hour—the, delightful hour for 
which Mr. Meredith invariably waited, 
for in it he had the society of his pretty 
lady-love to himself. Fanny, however, 
who always sent him away punctually on 
the stroke of eleven, was to-night not re- 
miss in doing so. Ten minutes after that 
hour, the door of the chamber opened 
and that young lady appeared, bearing a 
light which flashed full in Aimée’s face. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ how you startled me 
with your great solemn eyes! You fool- 
ish child! have you not been asleep? I 
hoped when you went away so early you 
would take a good sleep and be fresh and 
ready for my little errand.” 

“T am ready,” said Aimée; “but as to 
having gone to sleep—how could I? It 
is all too exciting.” 

“One would think it was you who were 
going to elope,” said Fanny, putting down 
her lamp. “As for me, I am so tired of 
men, that if it was not for mamma I 
would go into a convent, where I would 
never hear of them again. You cannot 
fancy how Mr. Meredith has been tor- 
menting me, until I have half promised 
to marry him just to get rid of him.” 

“ But you will not get rid of him if you 
marry him,” said Aimée with her eyes 
more great and more solemn than ever. 

“Simpleton!” returned Fanny. “Of 
course not—but between promising and 
doing there is a very wide difference, as 
poor Lennox will find out to-night. Dear 
me!” sitting down meditatively on the 
side of Aimée’s bed—“I wonder what 
made me such a fool as to imagine for a 
moment that I would gowith him? The 
mere thought makes me shudder—to be 
running off wildly and being sea-sick (the 
idea of my forgetting that I always am 

sea-sick!) instead of going to bed com- 








fortably, and getting up to-morrow to tor- 
ment Mr. Meredith by flirting with one 
of those handsome Englishmen.” 

“Q Fanny, are you not ashamed!” 
said Aimée. “To think what Mr. Kyrle 
must be feeling at this moment, while 

ou—” 

“Yes, really I am ashamed!” said 
Fanny, hastily. “It is abominable con- 
duct, I know; but you see I am shallow— 
shallow as that,” indicating about a quar- 
ter the depth of her finger, “and I can't 
help it if one nail drives out another in 
my mind. I wonder if it is my mind or 
my heart, by the’ bye?—well, anyway in 
me. It is not my fault if lam shalbw— 
and on the whole I think I rather like it; 
one has a much easier life. Isn’t it a 
great deal better for me to make the best 
of things as they are, for instance, than 
be distracted about Lennox Kyrle—whom 
I really like better than anybody else in 
the world, if I let myself think of him?” 

“T—don’t know,” said Aimée, who 
found this question quite too deep for her 
solving. “You must decide, of course.” 

“ T have decided,” said Fanny. “Things 
are best as they are. But now we must 
have done with talking, and proceed to 
action. In the first place, I will tell you 
exactly what you must say to Mr. Kyrie 
when you meet him.” 

“Yes,” replied Aimée, beginning to 
shiver at that anticipation. 

“You are to say,” went on Fanny, 
“that I feel it is impossible for me to take 
such a desperate step as to elope with him ; 
that it would break mamma's heart and 
—and that it would ruin his life, for I 
should only tie him down to hopeless 
poverty. Say that I am desperately sorry 
and blame myself dreadfully; that my 
feelings will not permit me to see him, 
and that—be sure to make this point em- 
phatic !—he must not dream of attempt- 
ing to see me. My resolution cannot be 
changed. I am sure I can trust you to 
put it all as well as possible, Aimée—you 
have a great deal of tact and judgment.” 

“But why not write it? Surely it 
would be a great deal better if you wrote 
it,” said Aimée, whose dismay was not 
soothed by this compliment. 

“ My dear child, could he read a letter 
in the dark?” asked the other, impa- 
tiently. “Besides, I never write—I have 
learned too much of the mischief that 
lurks in ink. Tell him all this as quickly 
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as you can—and be sure to make it very 
positive about his not trying to see me— 
and then run back to the house as fast as 
possible. How lucky it is we live so near 
the water, else I could not let you go.” 

It is safe to say that this lucky prox- 
imity was something for which Aimée did 
not feel very grateful, as she rose to pre- 
pare for the expedition. Her courage 
was sadly failing, not so much on account 
of the lonely walk through the midnight 
streets, as from the realization of the 
strange, awkward position in which she 
would be placed. She was trembling like 
a leaf from nervousness and excitement 
as Miss Berrien enveloped her in a large, 
dark waterproof cloak, and drew the hood 
over her head. 

“Now,” said Fanny, glancing at her 
watch, “it is time for you to go. I hate 
—O,I hate dreadfully to send you. If 
there were any other way—” 

“But there is none,” said Aimée, try- 
ing to smile. “And I am not afraid.” 

“It seems so cowardly to send you,” 
said Fanny, half .beneath her breath. 





“Yet I cannot trust my own resolution 
if I met Lennox; and, then, if it should 
be discovered —” 

Her pause said more than many words, 
At that moment the Meredith diamonds, 
and all that the Meredith diamonds re 
resented, shone brightly before her. iM 
risk them by keeping this midnight tryst 
was more than she could dare. And the 
girl before her looked up with brave, 
generous eyes under the dark hood. 

“Don’t think of it, Fanny,” she said, 
“If you were discovered what would 
everybody say ? while if J am, it does not 
matter—nobody knows or cares about 
me! Come now and let me out—you'l 
wait down stairs and let me in, will you 
not?” 

“Yes, indeed, I shall wait and count 
every instant—for Heaven’s sake, come 
back as quickly as you can. And be 
certain, very certain, that it is Lennox 
Kyrle to whom you speak. It would be 
awful if you gave the message to any one- 
but him.” 

(To be continued.) 





SIXTEEN AND TWENTY-ONE. 


I stood upon the hearth-rug, 
With her picture in my hand, 
And gazed on it till memory F 
Turned back Time’s golden sand. 
And once again as lovers true, 
Under one summer’s sun, 
We lived and loved as only do 
Sixteen and Twenty-one. 


Again along the river’s bank 
We wandered side by side, 
Or glided o’er the water’s breast 
Until the eventide. 
As happy as the long, long day, 
For life had just begun, 
And we were strong in love and youth, 
Sixteen and Twenty-one. 


Only a faded photograph, 
But memory made it glow 

With living features soft and warm 
As in the long ago. 

Her tender eyes looked into mine, 
And mine hers could not, shun, 

Love answered back the love that was 
Sixteen and Twenty-one. 


Oh my young Love—my youth’s lost Love! 
This life 1 would resign, 

To fold thee in one long embrace 
And press thy cheek to mine. 

To feel once more the exquisite thrill 


Of bliss that now is done, 
When lips kissed lips, and hearts were but 
Sixteen and Twenty-one. 


The clock struck out the mid-night hour, 
Away, sweet dreams, away! 

The morn has come, this day I wed 
To please the world, I say. 

The world, the flesh, the devil too 
Know well how to combine, 

To make a match ’twixt two who've reached 
Thirty and Thirty-nine. 


Love is no more a mountain tarn 
That rushes joyously 
O’er pebbly bed and sandy slope 
Unto its goal, the sea ; 
But like a stream that’s never stirred 
By plummet or by line, 
Love counts no heart-beats when we've 
reached : 
Thirty and Thirty-nine. 


Burn up, dull fire, shoot forth a flame: 
My pictured love I give 

To thy warm clasp, for only now 
In memory must it live. 

A coldness settles round my heart, 
The past indeed is done, 

“Love,” turned to ashes, “were we ence 


Sixteen and Twenty-one? ” 
ANNIE M. FowLer. 
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A FEAST OF CHERRIES. 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





In a bower of woodbine and climbing 
roses just back of the “ Old Place,” there 
stood a quaint little Gothic cottage, with 
latticed windows and a wide portico. For 
years, it had been occupied by Mrs. Cath- 
arine Karl, a widow with four daughters, 
one of whom had been lately married, 
while a second, Annie, was on the high- 
way to the altar. 

The Karls were comfortable envugh in 
their modest way, but the girls wanted a 
great many things they couldn’t afford, 
and lately they had had a grievance. 
“Nestledown,” the cottage in which they 
lived, had once been a lodge on the Old 
Place; and the two properties, separated 
only by a rickety fence, had been owned 
by the same person. But only a short 
time previous the Place had been sold, 
and with it a portion of the cottage 
grounds, a portion including some of the 
finest fruit trees on the estate. 

The misery of all this was present to 
the Karls that warm afternoon in July, 
when the mother was away on a week’s 
visit, and Florence, the married sister, 
known to society as Mrs. Hartley, was 
home “on a furlough,” as Pinkie said. 

It was a sweet somnolent afternnoon, 
and Lil stood looking out of the window 
far across the fields of clover blossoms. 

“Tt is too bad!” she said quite viciously, 
“what do you suppose that man McGregor 
wants with those cherry-trees? He won’t 
send the cherries to market, and he can’t 
eat them all himself.” 

“He will make preserves, no doubt,” 
said Anne, with her usual serenity. 

“Dick says he’s coming down here to 
live next full,” observed Mrs. Hartley. 

“Then there'll be an end to everything,” 
said Lil frettully. “We shan’t dare even 
to walk over the place without permission.” 
_ “Oh, yes, we shall!” cried a gay voice 
in the doorway, where Pinkie stood, flushed 
and lovely, her golden hair all awry, her 
cheeks blooming, and her eyes like two 
dewy pansies. 

“O, Pinkie! Where did you get 
them?” they all cried in a chorus, as she 
opened her apron and dumped several 
quarts of luscious ox-heart cherries into 
Mrs. Hartley’s lap. 

“Stole em!” was the prompt response. 





“Do you think I’m going to let those 
cherries go to waste just because the Mc- 
Gregor owns them? There is no one to 
pick them, and we might just as well en- 
joy them.» It’s all nonsense letting them 
rot away on principle.” 

“TI should like awfully to have some of 
those preserves when I go to housekeep- 
ing,” murmured Anne. 

“T can’t see that there would be any 
harm in it,’ said Mrs. Hartley suggest- 
ively, “It isn’t as though he had any use 
for them himself.” 

“Certainly not!” was Lil’s decisive 
observation. “Why not go to work to- 
day and pick them? We might put them 
up to-morrow, and have them all canned 
by the time mother came home.” 

“ All right!” cried Pinkie. “Let’s!” 

The idea took root, and, ere the sun 
was half an hour higher, the whole four 
of them had crossed the new boundary, 
and were deliberately filling their baskets 
with Mr. McGregor’s fruit. 

It was an all-day task, and they had 
earned their reward when they sat down 
at last under the lengthening shadow of 
the cherry boughs and watched the bril- 
liant sunset. 

“This is what I call a good day’s work,” 
said Pinkie, as she helped herself to a 
handful of oxhearts from the plate Lil 
had filled for their common enjoyment. 

“T wonder what the McGregor would 
say if he could see us now?” said Anne, 
with a quiet smile of satisfaction. 

“Pooh!” said Lil, turning up her pretty 
nose disdainfully. “ Who cares for him?” 

“T don’t!” cried Pinkie. “Bah! I de- 
spise him,” she added, snapping her fin- 
gers. “But he needn’t think he’s going 
to spoil all our fun. I shall come over 
here whenever I want to, without leave or 
license !” 

“TI hope you will!” said a deep, melodi- 
ous voice at her elbow. “Nothing would 
please me better.” 

Pinkie shot up like a rocket, and, in 
spite of all her bold avowals, an awful 
sense of guilt settled down upon her soul 
as a tall, handsome young men in a bicy- 
cle-suit stepped. from behind the tree, his 
eyes twinkling half in merriment, half in 
admiration. 
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“Mr.— Mr.—” stammered Pinkie, help- 
lessly. 

“McGregor,” he suggested, doffing his 
cap with the very refinement of gallantry. 
“You are my new neighbors, I presume; 
or rather, 1 am yours. Pray, do not dis- 
turb yourselves, ladies. I am merely tak- 
ing a stroll about the place. I haven’t 
been over it since I bought it.” 

“ We—we were just going anyhow,” Lil 
said, hastily, with a painful disregard of 
the truth. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hartley, as she cast 
an agonized glance at the overflowing 
baskets of cherries that stood, only half- 
concealed, on the other side of the fence. 
“ It is getting late, girls. We ought to 

0.” 
How they scrambled themselves to- 
gether no one could say; but in spite of 
this hasty retreat, Hugh McGregor man- 
aged to get alongside of Mrs. Hartley, and 
to open the gate for her. 

“ This is a lovely place,” he said pleas- 
antly, “and I am so glad to know we 
have such charming neighbors. You 
will let me make your acquaintance— 
won’t you?” 

As he opened the gate, the baskets of 
cherries stood in full view, but he steadily 
ignored them. Only a passing twinkle 
in his eye, which Pinkie caught, gave any 
intimation that he had divined the true 
state of affairs. 

Mrs. Hartley’s face looked like a rubi- 
cund peony. 

| “My mother is not at home now,” she 
stammered. “But I have no doubt she 
will be glad to know you.” 

A formal bow, and he had left them 
without a backward glance. The girls 
rushed into the house and sank down 
with one accord under an awful sense of 
mortification. 

“TI shall never be able to look him in 
the face again!” cried Anne, on the verge 
of tears. 

“It was too mean for anything!” said 
Pinkie, wrathfully. “I said I'd hate 
him, and I do! No gentleman would 
have sneaked upon us unawares in that 
way.” 

“He couldn’t help that, Pinkie,” said 
Mrs. Hartley. ‘No doubt. he was as 
much surprised as we were.” 

“Well, I don’t see that we can do any- 
thing now,” said Lil, doggedly. 

“ We can send them all back to him,” 


said Pinkie, with determination, “and 
that’s just what we'll do. We'll make 
the preserves and give them to him.” 

“Tt takes an awful lot of sugar,” said 
Anne, who was practical as well as gen- 
erous. 

“ But it’s the only decent thing we can 
do,” answered Lil, quickly. 

“ What wil] he think of us?” groaned 
Mrs. Hartley. 

“Come on!” cried Pinkie, rolling up 
her sleeves. “Let us get at them right 
away. I shall never have a moment's 
peace while they are in the house.” 

Pinkie’s wishes were quickly reversed. 
She had been the first to want the cherries 
in the house, and now she was the first to 
want them out. But they were all eager 
to be rid of the stolen fruit. They fell to 
work with a will, and it was two o’clock 
in the morning when Anne sealed up the 
last jar. 


housekeeper at the Old Place, came to 
Mr. McGregor in great perplexity. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, “ there's 
a wagon load of preserves been sent over 
from the cottage. What shall I do with 
them?” 

“A wagon load of preserves!” mur- 
mured the young master, in deep amaze. 
“ What in the thunder—Qh !” 

This last exclamation followed the 
opening of a delicate note which Mrs. 
Ware handed him. It was signed “ F. K. 
Hartley,” and read: 


Nestledown, June 27, 18— 
Dear Sir:— 

We understood that you were not to 
return to the Place till fall, and, thinking it 
would be no harm to pick the cherries which 
we have been used to gathering every summer, 
we have robbed your trees. Since we have 
heard of your arrival, we do not feel justified in 
keeping this stolen fruit, and beg you will accept 
from us the preserves into which we have con- 
verted it. 

Yours very truly, etc. 


“Upon my word!” cried Hugh Me- 
Gregor, with a long, hearty laugh. “‘ What 
nonsense! So that was the reason they 
all acted like thieves caught in flagrante 
delicto, Playing detective is a new role 
for me. And‘ am to pose as a dog 
in a manger, it seems? Mrs. Ware, 
have the goodness to send every jar of 
this stuff back to the cottage. No; stay! 
That wouldn’t be polite. "Besides, Percy 





will be down to-day, and we can have 
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The following day, Mrs. Ware, the _ 
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a feast. One moment, please, Mrs. 
Ware.” 
He took up his pen and dashed off 


the following note to Mrs. Hartley : 

Dear MapaME :— 

I thank you and the Misses Karl for 
but on no consideration could 
I accept the preserves you send. I beg leave to 
return them to you gratefully. I have kept a 
few jars, however, which I shall reserve for my 
own use, as a proof that I warmly appreciate 
your culinary skill. 

As for the cherries, I am sorry you deemed it 
necessary to mention them. You are quite wel- 
come to enjoy them as long as you like, for I 
have no use for them whatever. I care more for 
those grand old trees than for the fruit they 
béar. 


your generosity, 


With sincere regard, 
I am, madame, 
Yours most truly, 
HueH ALLEN McGregor. 

“This is perfectly dreadful !” Anne said 
despairingly, as she glanced from this note 
to the hateful jars of preserves, which had 
now become an eyesore. “As long as 
those things are in the house, I shall feel 
disgraced.” 

“Now it will be unpleasant for us all 
summer,” said Lil, gloomily. 

“Ts he going to stay all summer?” asked 
Pinkie sharply. 

“Mrs. Ware said so,” Anne replied. 
“A friend of his came down from the city 
this morning. I believe they are going 
to spend the summer knocking about in 
search of geological specimens.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hartley, with some 
emphasis, “ Mr. McGregor certainly has be- 
haved like a gentleman, and I should think 
itwould mean a great deal to you girls to 
have two beaux in the immediate vicinity.” 

*They might as well be in the moon,’ 
said Pinkie, “succinctly. “Of course, we 
can’t be on any kind of terms with the 
McGregor after this, and I—I’m. glad 
of it?” 

The day wore on somewhat dully ; but 
a sensation followed its close. 

“Girls!” gasped Pinkie, as she burst in 
upon her sisters while they were doing up 
the tea-things. “The McGregor is dying! 
He was poisoned eating our cherries.” 

A cup and saucer fell from Lil’s fingers, 
and were shattered on the floor. 

“Good heavens, Pinkie!” 
“What do you mean?” 

“Tt is ali true!” Pinkie answered, burst- 
ing into a flood of nervous tears. “We 
shall all be hung, or garotted, or some- 
thing dreadful! ” 

VoL. cix.—11. 


she cried.. 





“Pinkie!” cried Anne severely, seizing 
her by the shoulder, and giving her an 
vigorous shake. “What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“ There was something the matter with 
those cherries,” she insisted. “Dr. WiNis 
is coming. He will tell you. Oh, dear! 
There’s no end to the misery those nasty 
things have brought us.” 

A broad figure darkened the doorway, 
and came in under the hop-vines. 
“QO, Doctor!” cried Mrs. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“There, there, my dears! Don’t get ex- 
cited,” the Doctor replied. here has 
been some mistake, I know.” 

“Ts Mr. McGregor ill? Is he going to 
die?” Lil burst forth. 

“T hope not—I certainly hope not; but 
I can’t tell yet. Mr. Langdon is not so 
dangerousiy ill, it seems, for “he only ate a 
few; but young McGregor’s in a bad way. 
Now tell me, my dears, what did you put 
into those cherries ? ” 

“Nothing but sugar,” 
had turned frightfully pale. 
thing! Did we, Lil?” 

“No, not a thing but sugar! 

“ Are you sure it was sugar ?” 

“Of course!” they all cried together. 

“Um! Can you let me see some of the 
sugar?” 

‘A crock was brought, and the Doctor 
took a handful of the fine white granu- 
lated sugar, which he wrapped up in 
paper. 
“How did you make these preserves?” 
he queried. “What did you cook them 
in?” 

“That brass kettle,” Mrs. Hartley an- 
swered, indicating a shining vessel which 
was turned bottom side up under the 
kitchen table. 

“Um!” said the Doctor, pricking up 
his ears. “ A brass kettle.” 

“Girls!” cried Anne. “ I never thought 
of it till this moment, but mother told us 
never to cook cherries in anything but a 
porcelain-lined kettle.” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Lil. “ You 
don’t mean to say that makes any differ- 
ence?” 

“T am afraid that is the whole cause of 
the trouble,” said the doctor, gravely. “But 
I can tell better when I have analyzed 
the cherries.” 

“ How perfectly awful!” cried Pinkie. 
“What can we do?” 


Hartley. 


said Anne, who 
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“Nothing,” replied the doctor. “ Don’t 
be alarmed. It is very unfortunate; but, 
whatever happens, you will not have any 
difficulty in proving that the poisoning 
was purely accidental.” 

“Whatever happens!” The awful 
possibilities which that phrase seemed to 
suggest made day and night hideous for 
the girls during a whole dreary week, 
when Hugh McGregor’s life hung in the 
balance, and Percy Langdon lay painfully 
ill. 

Mrs. Kar] returned, but, finding her 
daughters in a fearful state of mind, she 
refrained from commenting on the ques- 
tionable escapade that had entailed so 
much evil. ° 

But fate was not wholly unkind to 
them, for Hugh McGregor did not die, 
and there came a day when he sat up, 
pale and weak, trying to while away the 
dull hours of a tedious convalescence. 

It was one morning when he lay half- 
reclining on a couch in the library, that 
there came through the curtained door- 
way a lovely little figure clad in white, 
with volant bows of blue satin ribbon all 

about it. 

“Mr. McGregor!” said a sweet rippling 
voice that reminded Hugh of a summer 
brook. “Iam Miss Pinkie Karl. Mrs. 
Ware said I might see you a few minutes.” 

“ Miss Karl!” he said, quickly. “Iam 
glad to see you. Pray, sit down.” 

Pinkie dropped into a low wicker chair, 
and clasping her little hands convulsively 
in her lap, she turned upon him a glance 
of mute supplication that would have 
moved a stone, and set Hugh McGregor’s 
heart in a delightful flutter. 

“Oh, we have been so anxious about 
vou!” she began, precipitately. “I amso 
glad you are getting well. We didn’t 
mean to poison you, Mr. McGregor—in- 
deed we didn’t!” 

“I’m quite sure of that,” said Hugh, 
with a smile that gave his gallantry a fine 
point. 

“Tt was all a mistake about the kettle,” 
she went on hurriedly, “and I came to 
say how sorry we are. I hope you will 
forgive us, for it’s more my fault than any 
body’s else. It was I who—who wanted 
them to steal the cherries in the first 
place. I am awfully ashamed of it. In- 
deed, if I had known—but we—we 
thought you were a disagreeable old bach- 
elor, and— and—” 





Pinkie’s face was the color of a rose, 
and her eyes fell before the admiring, but 
half-amused glance of Hugh McGregor. 

“You blame yourself unnecessarily,” 
he said. “I will forgive you gladly—on 
one condition.” 

Pinkie looked up inquiringly. 

“T have had.such a dull time of it,” 
he went on. “ My friend Percy has been 
too ill to entertain me, and it’s awfully 
stupid about the house. The Doctor says 
I can go out in a few days, but I shan’t 
be able to walk or fish or hunt any for 
some time. Won’t you let Mr. Langdon 
and me spend the mornings with you? 
We won’t bother you a bit, and you can 
put us to work at anything you like.” 

He grew very eager as he went on, and 
even if Pinkie had wished it, she could 
hardly have refused him. 

“He behaved very well,” she acknowl- 
edged at last when questioned about it, 


and she no longer spoke of him as “ the _ 


McGregor.” 

After that, life at Nestledown was alto- 
gether different. Philip Harding, Anne’s 
lover, came down on a vacation, and 
Lil and Pinkie were both provided with 
escorts, who knew what to do with their 
leisure. 

“Miss Pinkie,” said Hugh, one after- 
noon, as they strolled up from the river, 
“] want to ask you something.” 

“Ask away!” said the saucy maiden. 

“If you were a man, and desperately 
in love with a girl whose heart had never 
been touched at all—who was still too 
much of a child to know what love meant, 
what would you do? Would you wait in 
patience till she learned to love you of 
her own accord, or would you tell her of 
your love and try to teach her what it 
meant ?” 

“T?” said Pinkie, with a strange thrill 
at her heart. “How do I know?” 

“Couldn’t you guess? I am in love 
with such a girl, Miss Pinkie; but I am 
afraid to tell her so. Now she lets me 
linger by her side, and I am happy ; but 
if she knew, she might banish me, and I—” 

“The Sleeping Beauty could only be 
awakened with a kiss,” she said, turning 
away. “Ah, there are Lil and Mr. Lang- 
don now. I must go in and help get the 
supper. Good-bye!” ; 

“Good-bye!” he said, crushing her lit- 
tle hand in a fervent clasp. “I will see 
you again.” 
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Lil came up smiling happily, and Hugh 
went home with his friends, but Pinkie 
did not “help get supper.” Out through 
the back gate she stole, and made her way 
to the largest old cherry-tree on the Place. 
Up into its leafy boughs she crept, and 
there, hidden completely from view, she 
wept out her soul in bitter tears. 

“Tt was wicked and cruel,” she sobbed. 
“He made me love him, and now he 
throws me over for some one else.” 

The sun went down; Lil came out call- 
ing “Pinkie! Pinkie!” but she never 
stirred, not even when she heard steps ap- 
proaching, and two manly voices in earn- 
est conversation. 

“T love her with my whole soul, Percy,” 
Hugh was saying, “and yet I fear to tell 
her, for she is such a child. She may not 
understand.” 

“Never you fear!” his friend replied. 
“Pinkie is more of a woman than you 
think. Go to her, tell her that you love 
her, and trust to Fate.” 

“T will!” Hugh said after a moment. 
“But if she should rebuff me, Percy—I 
Pe Se 

“Don’t think of that!” said Percy, 
wringing his hand. “Go in and win.” 

They parted then just under the old 
cherry-tree ; Percy went on back through 
the woods, but Hugh stood there as 
though still irresolute. 

Pinkie could see him plainly from her 
lofty perch, and her heart beat wildly. It 
was a strong impulse that prompted her 
to lean over and call softly: 

“Mr. McGregor—Hugh !” 

“Pinkie!” he answered, with a start. 
“Where are you?” 

“Up here in the cherry tree. 
out! D’m coming down.” 





“All right!” he called, holding out his 
arms, “Jump!” 

She did jump, and, when he caught her, 
he held her close against his heart. 

“Pinkie?” he whispered. “Did you 
hear?” 

at 

“You know that I love you then, and 
—darling! You have been crying! What 
does this mean?” 

“QO, Hugh!” she cried, clinging to him. 
“T thought you meant some other girl 
when you told me this afternoon, and—” 

“Darling! How could you?” 

“ Why,” she answered, archly, “I knew 
that there couldn’t be any doubt about 
my loving you, and—and—oh, I am so 
glad it was all a mistake!” 

He tightened his arm about her. 

“Pinkie,” he whispered, “I love no one 
but you. You have won my whole heart, 
and now you must marry me!” 

“If I must, I must,” she said, softly ; 
but there:was glad consent in her eyes. 

As they went home together through 
the dawning moonshine, Hugh drew her 
aside. 

“See there!” he whispered, and pointed 
to two figures down by the river. 

It was Lil with Perey Langdon. Her 
head was on his shoulder, his arm around 
her waist, and it was easy to see how it 
fared with them. 

“Two of a kind!” said Hugh, with a 
happy laugh. “Pinkie, when you marry 
me, we can keep the cherries all in the 
family. But—what did you ever do with 
all those preserves, anyhow ?” 

“We dumped them into the river,” she 
answered, promptly. “What did you 


Look | think we would do with them ?” 
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My. love sailed out o’er the sparkling sea, 
When the early morn blushed rosy red, 
And he threw back kisses—one, two, three, 
To me and the children to be fed. 
He sails away with a merry heart, 
And his hard-earned spoil is labor sweet, 
At the thought of those from whom he must 
part, 
But who'll wait on the strand his coming to 
greet. 


So whether the sea is tempest-tossed, 
Or murmurs a soothing song of rest, 
Their prayers go up that he’ll not be lost, 
But be safely kept by heaven’s behest. 


For God holds winds and waves in his hand, 
And the ship that sails her stormy way, 
He can safely guide again to land, 
And bring light out of the darkest day. 


The love that beams from the young wife’s 
eyes, 
Is as safe a guide in every hour, 
As the harbor light to his boat, when skies 
And coming gales bode the ocean’s power. 
For love, if need be, will suffer and dare 
The perilous voyage of the angry sea; 
And be life full, or of scanty fare, 
Love is still strong twixt him and thee. 
Henry A. ParKex. 








MY EXPERIENCE SEEKING AN EARTHLY ANGEL; OR, IN OTHER 
WORDS, THE RIGHT KIND OF A WIFE. 


BY OLD VICISSITUDES. 


Part I. 


In which the unsuspecting reader is par- 
alyzed by a novel, unique and thrilling ad- 
vertisement. 

One afternoon, a few weeks ago I was 
quietly sitting in my bachelor apartment 
at my hotel, idly smoking six for a quar- 
ter, and musing over my many variegated 
crimes of the musty past, when I hap- 
pened to notice lying on my bed a copy 
of that day’s Baltimore American, which 
I had bought that morning, carelessly 
cast aside, and up to that time forgotten 
to read. I picked it up and casually 
glanced over it. Suddenly I was trans- 
fixed, first by a most intense and wonder- 
ful matrimonial advertisement ; and then 
when I had read it nine times I was men- 
tally paralyzed by its thrilling contents. 
I will here reproduce it entire, verbatim: 
Ws WANTED BY A YOUNG GENTLE- 

} Man—is abundantly able to support her 
handsomely. She must be young, and possess 
UNCOMMON valuable feminine traits of character 
—such as TRUTHFULNESS, MODESTY, etc. Per- 
sonal beauty not a requisite, but must be FREE 
FROM ALL DECEIT, and also guarantee to behave 
the same towards him if in the vicissitudes of 
life he should become very poor, AS SHE DOES 
WHILE HIS CASH HOLDS OUT—IF SUCH A YOUNG 
LADY CAN BE FOUND. No foreign languages re- 
quired, but she must speak English correctly. 
He does not ask for a Farry who can play a classi- 
cal symphony, buf a Goop, ROBUST, HEALTHY 
GIRL, who can warble “Home, Sweet, Sweet 
HoME” EXPRESSIVELY, and be able to PROPERLY 
construct a GENUINE loaf of bread. No young 
lady who never OPENLY eats anything, nor ONE 
WHO SNORES, need apply. Address “STRICTLY 
BUSINESS,” care Carrier No. 12, Baltimore. 

c lt 

Now, if any doubtful soul thinks ‘the 
above advertisement never wrestled with 
a printing-press before it appeared here— 
that it is only a production of my heated 
imaginative brain—let him or her get a 
Baltimore American of April 9, 1884, 
and he or she will at once see that I am 
telling the pure, unbiassed truth. 

I am a bachelor of wealth—which, 
of course, I never made myself, but 
which I inherited from a stingy old uncle; 
and I have nothing particular to do 
under the blue dome of heaven, when it 
is clear, but to get into mischief of some 





kind. Although my literary nom de 
plume plainly indicates many years and 
much wisdom, yet in reality 1 am young 
in earthly days, and only aged in sin and 
experience. There was something pecu- 
liarly attractive about that advertisement 
for me. 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed all to 
my own self, “why didn’t I think of put- 
ting such an advertisement in the paper? 
Here I have had everything in this wide, 
wide world that money or ingenuity car 
purchase, but a wife. Here I have had 
fishing and hunting, and fevers of all 
kinds, and theatrical amusements and 
otherwise of every /description, and rail- 


road accidents, clam bakes, balls and ~ 


buggy smash-ups, church feasts, fast 
horses, corns, Christmas delights, broken 
ankles, fine clothes, pains, European and 
domestic travels and ear-aches, flirtations 
without number and unlimited wholesale 
flattery—solely on account of my bank 
account—and toothaches and unstinted 
gastronomical luxuries, fits, and every- 
thing else which goes to make up the sum 
total of a wealthy reckless young man’s ex- 
istence—but I have never yet been mar- 
ried. Here I have just revelled in every- 
thing this life affords to the rich and idle, 
except a sweet, loving, domestic female 
partner of my earthly joys and sorrows. 
Here I have been almost drowned, almost 
killed in a variety of ways, almost hung, 
almost struck by lightning—but I have 
never yet had the average American 
mother-in-law, like you read about in the 
novels hurled at me by the horny, un- 
happy hand of Fate.” 
Thus I softly and sweetly soliloquized 
to myself. Now here was certainly some- 
thing new for me; something which I 
greatly desired; something really very 
novel. You know how it is in this life. 
When you actually get what you long 
have ardently worked and prayed for, 
then you want something else which you 
have not yet attained. That is human 
nature to the very core. And as_ 
seemed to have about exhausted the entire 
catalogue of life’s pleasures and sorrows 
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except matrimony, I saw in it a new field 
of pastures green and flowery; of excite- 
ment and experience for my energies, cash 
and time. We all remember reading 
about that great world’s conqueror—I 
have forgotten his name; I never was 
very heavy on ancient historical lore— 
who, after having captured the entire 
earth, sighed for more worlds to seize. 
Now here was an entirely new domestic 
kingdom for me to explore and investi- 
gate; and after serious, pious meditation, I 
resolved to enter within its magic enclo- 
sures. First I decided to secure the ad- 
dress of this bold, worldly advertiser, 
then have an interview with him, and see 
if he would not allow me to read some of 
the answers to his advertisement—that is 
if he had received any, which, on account 
of the way it was worded, I very much 
doubted. Then I thought if I could ac- 
complish this, they would be a sort of a 
complimentary pass to secure an entrance 
to at least the vestibule to this, to me, 
entirely novel world. Then if he would 
only allow me to call upon some of those 
who answered the advertisement and to 
impersonate him, why I then could just 
saunter right into the very heart of this 
new and delightful Matrimonial Empire. 
I never decide to do anything but what I 
at once begin to do it. So I wrote 
“Strictly Business, care carrier No. 12, 
Baltimore” a cute, loving letter, saying I 
was a “beautiful Baltimore blonde belle,” 
possessing not only many charming at- 
tractions of face, form, disposition, intel- 
lect, culture, heart and education, but also 
an extensive financial income. I sweetly 
and softly told him on paper that I was 
not only all this, but actually was the 
owner, in novel addition thereto, of all 
the many peculiar and novel traits of 
character which he so earnestiy adver- 
tised for. And I touchingly wound up 
by affectionally saying that I was ever so 
anxious to meet “Strictly Business,” with 
“Strictly Business” only in view. 

The whole “business” was an awful, stu- 
penduous combination of falsehoods, wasn’t 
it? I do wonder if I will ever be forgiven 
for it? I sincerely hope so. I waited 
anxiously for a reply to my letter. Of 
course, I had signed it with a fancy, ficti- 
tious feminine name—“ Lena,” or “ Edie,” 
or something like that; and had so ar- 
ranged the address that I would certainly 
receive an answer if it was ever sent In 





just three days’ time I received a reply, 
and at once called on the advertiser, who 
was kind enough to give me his full, true 
name and address. I found this most ex- 
traordinary matrimonial advertiser to be 
a handsome young gentleman aged thirty, 
of education and refinement. He was an 
attorney, and I visited him in his office, 
that being the address he gave me. As 
soon as I gazed at him I saw he was cer- 
tainly suffering from some terrible an- 
guish—either mental strain or some kind 
of a physical pain. I introduced myself, 
giving my true name with that dignified 
and yet genial atmosphere for which I am 
justly celebrated, and frankly, without 
base deception or gilded guile, told him 
that I was not a young lady (he might 
have observed that); that I was not an 
applicant for the vacancy named in his 
matrimonial advertisement; but that I 
wanted a wife myself, and had resorted 
to the act of deceit—pretending I was a 
charming young lady—to secure his ad- 
dress, and to thus obtain a chance to look 
at and probably to use some of the genu- 
ine replies to the advertisement, if he had 
any to spare. While I gently explained 
all this, my eyes naturally roamed meta- 
phorically, not literally, around his office, 
and I was amazed, as I finished the con- 
cluding peroration of my eloquent and 
touehing introductory and explanatory 
address, to observe huge piles of letters, 
certainly numbering thousands and stacked 
everywhere where there was room for 
them, all addressed “Strictly Business, 
care Carrier No. 12, Baltimore.” 

“Great Heavens,” he exclaimed, when 
I was at last through, and he had a 
chance. “ You have no idea of the oceans 
of trouble that I have been plunged in by 
that awful matrimonial advertisement. I 
am, sir, I tell you in strict confidence, I 
am, sir’—and here he wept large, bitter 
tears—“really already married myself! 
I only put that advertisement in for a 
little joke. I did not dream I would re- 
ceive even ten answers to it! And look, 
just look, please, at these awful piles of 
letters. And they are arriving hourly, 
sir—” At this moment three United 
States postal carriers entered, each with 
two large sacks of mail-matter, which they 
unceremoniously dumped on the floor in 
large heaps, and then, with gloomy cast 
of countenances, and tired, attenuated, 
shrunken legs, quietly vanished, as if they 
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knew they were wanted right back at the 
main post-office for some more of the same 
kind. 

“Look, look,” the young sufferer cried, 
as sobs rose from his oppressed heart, and 
big tears shot out of each of his eyes. 
“Just see; and this is the way it has been 
for the past three days. Great Heavens, 
my dear sir, would you believe there were 
80 many young women anxious to be mar- 
ried in the United States of America? 
Why, these letters come from all over the 
country, and I have one wife, and she 
knows nothing about this; and oh, my 
mother-in-law! if she ever sees one of these 
letters, or hears of this, I am a cold, 
clammy corpse”—and here he, a practical 
lawyer, broke right down and wept as 
violently and as tumultuously as a young 
boarding-school miss invariably does from 
home-sickness, say the second night she is 
at the Misses Gibbs’ Select Seminary for 
Young Ladies. 

It is unnecessary for me here to de- 
scribe this truly pathetic interview, for I 
do not wish to make you sob in harmony 
and unison with our lamentations; so I 
will condense the whoje'thing by simply 
narrating the fact that I agreed to take 
the whole business off of his hands—in 
other words, to send drays and wagons for 
the mail that had already been received ; 
to take his order to the post-office to have 
what was yet to come sent to the hall or 
warehouse I at once hired for the purpose, 
and to faithfully promise I would attend 
to it all in his stead, just exactly the same 
as if I were the real advertiser. All of 
which I did, and all of which, as you may 
imagine if you have conscientiousiy read 
what I have already written, I was only 
too glad todo. And I never saw such a 
relieved soul as he was when all these ar- 
rangements had been made. I offered to 
reimburse him for what the advertisement 
cost him, but he rejected my proper pro- 
posal with scorn, and, with gleams of joy- 
ousness in his eyes, and lines of utter re- 
lief strongly portrayed in his face, wanted 
me to accept one of his checks for a large 
amount for what he was kind enough to 
say I had done for him. It is needless for 
me to remark right here that I likewise 
rejected this offer of his with wholesale 
scorn On my part. 





Part II. 


In which the gentle peruser is treated to 
a variety of brief charming feminine nove- 
lettes. 

For the especial delectation of my 
lady readers, I will give here a very lim- 
ited number of the answers to this pecu- 
liar matrimonial advertisement. And I 
want to emphatically remark right here 
that the following are all true copies of 
what were actually received. I have fre- 
quently noticed, however, that when I do 
write the pure unadulterated truth, the 
public are kind enough to exclaim in 
grand chorus, “Oh, what an awful news- 
paper or magazine yarn. That never 
did happen in real life.” And then when 
I actually do, with criminal heart and 
guilty brain, sit down and manufacture 
pure leaflets of romance, only in the dis- 
guise of truth, then the reading commu- 
nity who happen to be afflicted with their 


perusal eagerly cry, “ Well, we do delieve - 


that really happened. That ¢s true.” 
This is peculiar, is it not? But it is true, 
nevertheless. So with this state of affairs 
in my mind, I here give the following 
affidavit, which explains itself: It cer- 
tainly proves that I am now telling the 
truth : 

State of Maryland, Baltimore City, ss. 1 hereby 
certify that on this 30th day of April, 1884, be- 
fore the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and 
for said State and city, personally appeared “Old 
Vicissitudes,” and made oath in due form of law, 
that the letters which he reproduces in his 
sketch entitled ““My Experience Seeking an 
Earthly Angel, etc.,” for Gopry’s Lapy Boos, 
are correct and true copies of replies actually 
received in answer to matrimonial advertisement 
which he there gives in full, excepting that he 
has cut out all names and addresses given by 
writers of said replies, for obvious reasons. 

JoHN WARFIELD, J. P. 

Now for some of the letters. Here is 
truly a charming girl, who would cer- 
tainly make some one a good wife. I am 
very much pleased to hear that she is 
“called rather pretty.” J think if she 
gives a true description of herself that she 
must be beautiful. 

My Dzar Srrictty: In looking over to-day’s 
American I found your ad., which I think almost 
providential for both of us; for without conceit 
I can say that I am free from deceit, and think 
in other respects I am just the girl you want. 
It may not sound well for me to sing my own 
praises; but if I don’t, how are you to know how 
nice I am? For truthfulness and modesty each, 
I’m a paragon. And though I do like the “root 
of all evil,” yet should you lose your fortune, I 
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will still love, honor and obey. My English I'm 
sure will delight you. I can also speak a little 
French, and can translate “ Amitiz.’”’ One would 
hardly call me a fairy, as I suppose fairies are 
supposed to be extremely slight, yet neither am 
I on the Jumbo line. I’m five feet four inches 
in height, weight 124 lbs., dark brown hair and 
eyes, good teeth—in truth, I think all three are 
called rather pretty. Havea good healthy color, 
which is not artificial; will be perfectly frank 
with you, and say that I don’t think people now 
pay very high prices for seats to hear me warble 
“Home, Sweet Home,” though I can play it very 
nicely. I can make delicious bread, also cake, 
providing you can afford to supply the necessary 
ingredients. I may say I am always on hand 
when the dinner-bell rings, and am _ usually 
among the last to leave the debris. As to snor- 
ing, 1 really don’t know much about that, as I 
never heard myself. Should this epistle strike 
you favorably, you may “some day” have the 
pleasure of judging of that yourself. I hope you 
are fond of the theatre, and good-looking. Wait- 
ing anxiously, I am yours, 


Here 1s one who is “impressed with the 
refreshing sentiments” of the advertiser, 
and like “ Barkis,” she is both “capable 
and ‘willin.’”” Good, bewitching girl! 

RiIcHMOND, VA., 
April 12, 1884. 

“Srrictty Business,” Esq. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 

Dear Srr:—Your ad- 
vertisement of 9th ult. to hand, and contents 
noted. In reply I would state (officially) that 
although my age would warrant me in postpon- 
ing my matrimonial arrangements, I am im- 
pressed with your refreshing sentiments, and 
may express my own in the language of Mr. 
Barkis, being both capable and “ willin.” 

Though not a linguist by profession, I am not 
totally deficient in belles lettres, and am accred- 
ited by my friends with possessing those , very 
uncommon feminine traits which you require. 
Am twenty years old, with a fair, fresh com- 
plexion, which is the consequence of a daily 
walk of five miles. Have light brown hair, 
slightly tinged with golden, large gray eyes, a 
moderate sized mouth, and pretty teeth. Am 
about five feet four inches (haven’t measured 
recently), and am just plump, without being 
stout. If there is one thing I can do, it is to 
sing impressively simple ballads. And now 
about the bread. It is not my plan to deceive. 
I can not make bread, but I have a taste for 
housekeeping, and it would give me pleasure to 
learn anything which would contribute to your 
happiness; and being naturally quick about such 
things, I have no doubt I should succeed (with 
a little patience on your part). My strong qual- 
ity, perhaps, is my constancy ; and although I 
should enjoy your prosperity, I would be true to 
you in adversity, and think I could be happy 
and contented, too. I should like you to tell me 
your name, age, etc., and will conclude by wish- 
ing you a happy Easter. I am very sincerely, 








Now, here is a fairy who, while she is 
“perfectly honest and candid,” “tells lit- 
tle stories sometimes, just for fun, you 
know.” Bewildering, perplexing young 
girl! She is also “rather sweet-looking.” 
Dear child! 

APRIL 9, 1884. 

My Dear Sir: In answer to your advertise- 
ment I think I may truly say that I can answer 
to all your requirements. Iam generally truth- 
ful, but you know we must tell little stories 
sometimes, “just for fun, you know.” You see 
I am perfectly honest, or candid I should say. I 
am exceedingly .modest. If you only knew 
me you would say directly: ‘Now, there is 
what I call a modest girl” (at least that is what 
my friends all say). 

Of course I do not like praising myself, but 
in this case one cannot help it. I can’t say that 
I can boast of much beauty, but am rather 
sweet-looking, and that is all you require. I 
ama blonde, with blue eyes, and the sweetest 
bangs you ever saw; but I suppose you don’t 
care whether I have bangs or not, but I thought 
I would tell you. I can speak English pretty 
well; in fact, was never known to make a mis- 
take. In regard to health: I think I would suit 
you, as I was never known to have had a spell 
of sickness in my life. I am rather slender, 
about five feet two inches in height, weigh about 
one hundred and ten pounds. In regard to the 
bread-making and cake—for I can make that 
too—I don’t think there is a cook in Baltimore 
who could do better. You say you would like 
a wife who could sing ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
Now, if you heard me sing that song you would 
never want to hear Patti after hearing me. And 
that would save you a great deal (as you 
know it is ten dollars a seat). Iam a pretty 
healthy eater, and if there is anything I do love 
itis soup. In regard to snoring, I would not 
be guilty of such a thing, and feel quite insulted 
when I think of it. I sleep like an angel, or 
rather an infant, which is the next thing to it. 
I think I will suit you in every respect. But I 
forgot about the money matters. I must say 
that I love money, and do hope you will hold on 
to all you have, and try your best not to lose it. 
But if misfortune should overtake you, I will 
remain true until death us do part; that is, 
taking all things for granted, if I am accepted. 
Well, I must stop. Hoping to hear from you 
soon, I am yours, 


Here is a country angel whom it would 
certainly pay to visit—that is, during the 
balmy, exhilarating days of spring, or the 
sultry periods of summer. “ Lovers’ Re- 
treat, near our farm!” Just think of it! 

SUDLERSVILLE, MARYLAND, 
APRIL 15, 1884. 

RespecTeD Sir: Seeing your advertisement 
in the Baltimore American, I think I answer the 
description in full, with two exceptions, that is, 
the eating: I only eat three times a day; 2d, 
snore but little—of course, I am not conscious 
of the fact when I am snoring. I am considered 
a splendid pianist. I live on a farm, go horse- 
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back and carriage riding every day. Havea 
splendid horse for carriage riding. If you think 
I comply with your wishes, I would like you to 
visit iue this summer. Will try and make you 
have a joyful time. We have all kinds of fruit 
in abundance. Camp-meeting near the farm, 
or so-called Lovers’ RETREAT. Pardon me, but 
if satisfactory, would like this answered imme- 
diately, for I never did like to be kept in sus- 
pense. Very respectfully, 


Now here is an “amateur” who cer- 
tainly, by the way she writes, seems to 
understand a little something about the 
duties of a wife. 

Battimore, Aprit 14, 1884. 

You desire a modest wife (?), but do you not 
deem replying to an advertisement of*this kind 
rather too much on the swift order? However, 
*tis your desire, so I send a reply from an “ ama- 
teur” in the business. I am young—just in the 
summer of life—and have, I believe, some claims 
to the characteristics you mention. Above all, 
I am truthful, and free from deceit of. every kind. 
I am not particularly handsome; have rather a 
good figure; am not vain—unless it be of a nice 
little foot. I can sing without distracting every- 
body, and oh! I cannot make a loaf of bread; 
but I can make lovely biscuit. Don’t you like 
those? I can make coffee, and cook a beef- 
steak to perfection; but don’t you intend to 
allow your wife acook? You must know cook- 
ing ruins one’s complexion! I will always have 
your slippers ready for you when you come 
home from business; I will lovingly pat your 
cheek (not too hard), and meet you always with 
a smile (have been told my smiles are becom- 
ing), and be just as sweet as possible, to charm 
away the cares of life, and to keep you home of 
evenings. I don’t approve of a married man be- 
longing to a Lodge or Club—do you? It allows 
such a wide scope for a man, and they always 
have so much business to attend to, particularly 
at night. You see I am stating a few of the 
duties required of a married man, as men gener- 
ally expect so much of a wife; when a wife is 
all angel, a husband must be something akin 
to perfection too, or decidedly there could be no 
congeniality. As for the change of fortune you 
mention, I am so accustomed to the plagues of 
life, that I have learned to regard a kind, loving 
heart, paramount to all else in this world. As 
you seem to think an appetite rather to be de- 
sired, will say I am indebted to beefsteak for 128 
lbs., and blooming cheeks. Indeed I do not— 
oh!—snore. I think anybody is justifiable in 
getting a divorce when the “other one” snores. 
Let me whisper a secret: if you should be cheated 
into getting a wife who snores, just you tweak 
her nose the least bit, and if she don’t strike you 
back, ’tisa sure cure. Good-bye AMATEUR. 

Please address . 
Here is a very satirical young lady, 
who is anxious for self-improvement if 
she cannot secure a husband. 
APRIL 14, 1884. 
Your advertisement for a wife, in which all 
the virtues are combined, being rather novel 











and unusual, I concluded to answer, and if all 
could be amicably arranged, end with becoming 
yours. I guarantee to fill all requirements with 
one exception, that of warbling ‘‘ Home, Sweet, 
Sweet Home.” 

If you do not care for the matrimonial part of 
the advertisement in regard to me, I would like 
to correspond with you for self-improvement. 





Here is one who can not only make a 
loaf of bread, but actually pure, real pies, 
too. Rare young girl! 

ApRIL 19, 1884. 

Mr. : I saw your advertisement in the 
paper for a wife, so I thought I would answer 
it. You wish for some one young. I am nine- 
teen, and can make a loaf of bread, and pies, too. 
I cught to: Iam a farmer’s daughter. I am 
truthful, and guess I have got some dignity 
about me. I am not handsome; am a true 
American, and can speak English distinctly. I 
am hearty, and do not snore, so the folks tell 
me. Please sign your name. I do not know 
whether this will meet with success or not, but 
I hope so. Send me your photograph, so I can 
see what my future husband looks like, and also 
your age. I will be as true to you if youshould 
happen to become poor as when you are wealthy. 
I will close and patiently wait for a reply. 

Yours truly, ‘ 

The above girl is still “patiently wait- 
ing.” 
Here is a young lady who “ for the first 
time is appearing in the rdle of candidate 
for matrimony.” But she certainly makes 
a strong, well-written plea for the honor 


of securing the vacant position. 
RICHMOND, APRIL 12, 1884. 

Srrictiy Business, Dear Sir: It is with some 
fear that I reply to your advertisement I noticed 
in the American. 

I am for the first time appearing in the role 
of “candidate for matrimony,” and naturally 
feel a little hesitation; but acknowledging myself 
a novice, I appeal-to your generosity to deal 
leniently with me, and overlook any imperfec- 
tions or shortcomings which may present them- 
selves. Of course you would like to Know some- 
thing about the appearance of your correspond- 
ent. Well, I do not profess to being sylph-like 
in form, but am sufficiently well modelled not to 
attract attention for my awkwardness; about 
five feet two, dark hair and eyes, a mouth well 
calculated to sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” expres- 
sively, and said by many to very much resemble 
the Jersey Lily’s. I do hope you are a greater 
admirer of hers than the people generally in 
Richmond are. In but one particular, so far as 
I can judge, could I fail to come up to your very 
moderate, considerate requirements. So far as 
a competent cook (isn’t that what you wish?) 
goes, I fear that I would fall short of your de- 
sire; but I suppose being quite proficient in every 
other line, that will not be essential. 

I will reserve a further description of myself 
until I hear from you. It is very unsatisfactory 
to correspond with any one when in ignorance 
of their name, and as the exchange of confidence 
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is but reasonable. I must beg that you give your 
genuine signature in your reply to this—if any 
there be. 

“There’s little in a name,” but as I am re- 
duced to the necessity of signing myself some- 
thing—why—well—. 

Very respectfully, 

Here is one who “on compulsion can 
wash and iron a shirt, but would rather 
not.” She must be a dear, sweet, delicate, 
cute young angel, 

BALTIMORE, APRIL 11, 1884. 

Dear Sir: I noticed your advertisement in the 
American, and as I am looking for some one who 
can support me handsomely, I thought now was 
my chance, and answer. Well, I can say for 
myself that Iam not deceitful, and will always 
be the same to you, even though all your cash 
be gone. I can sing ‘Home, Sweet Home,” to 
perfection, and I know I can make a genuine 
loaf of bread. I always sleep with my mouth 
shut tight, and I never snore; and on a compul- 
sion I can wash and iron a shirt, but would 
rather not. Very truly, 














Now here is a rare, precious little soul, 
who actually does not desire to get mar- 
ried (something very peculiar and _ re- 
narkable), but who is positive that “there 
are young ladies free from deceit.” 

BALTIMORE, APRIL 13, 1884. 

Have read your advertisement in the paper, 
and pride myself on my good appearance, and 
also on being a good housekeeper, and can come 
up to all your other requirements. Am a young 
lady, aged nineteen, but not ready to get mar- 
vied. Am perfectly satisfied at home, but have 
answered this for the purpose of informing you 
that there are young ladies who are free from 
deceit, as well as some that are not. 

[No name or address signed to the 
above. | 

Here is another beauteous maiden who 
does not sigh for the pop of matrimony, 
but who has had “lots of fun over the 
advertisement.” 

Battimmorg, Mp., Aprit 9, 1884, 

If you could only know how much fun I have 
had over that advertisement of yours, you would 
feel amply compensated for your trouble and ex- 
pense in inserting it. I imagine the originator 
of that must be a character all to himself, and I 
hope it will be my luck to meet the gentleman 
who has spice enough to so thoroughly burlesque 
those other personals. Don’t understand by this 
that I am an aspirant for the position, for I am 
uot at all qualified. In the first place, I am too 
old, being twenty-six (don't fall in a fit at the idea 
of a spinster answering such an advertisement). 
Secondly, I ynderstand slightly one foreign lan- 
guage ; and lastly, I am not in the matrimonial 
market. I thought I might possibly be eligible 
for “a sister, or cousin, or an aunt.” Doubtless 
many will imagine they have secured a veritable 
husband. Nevermind! By the time they reach 
my age, they will learn “that things are not 





what they seem.” I have a cousin who both 
snores and grits her teeth, and we tease her most 
unmercifully about it. I cut the ad. out, added 
teeth-gritting, got a friend to direct it, and 
mailed it to her. I suspect she will be as mad 
asa hornet; but the joke was too good, I couldn’t 
refrain. Really, I feel interested to know how 
many applicants you will have for the position. 
Be self-sacrificing, and take a few minutes to 
drop me a note as to how many answers you do 
get, and whether you have selected Mrs. 
Sequel, cards to the wedding. If not too much 
enamored with the prospective Mrs. , ad- 
dress se. 

But really I am too much exhausted 
just now to copy any more of these leaf- 
lets of romance from actual true life. If 
the reader desires to read any more of 
these replies, evidently written by ladies, 
as their perusal will convince any one, he 
or she is respectfully referred to the con- 
cluding paragraph of this section of hu- 
man realities, which they will find at the 
close of the next Part. 











Part III. 

In which the great audience is introduced 
to an aged lady candidate for matrimony. 

Selecting one of the multiplicity. of re- 
plies at hap-hazard—for they really ap- 
palled even hardened me by their num- 
ber and varied contents—I sallied forth 
to seek the first interview, armed in 
my best suit and most engaging mien for 
power and conquest. I took a letter 
which gave me a Baltimore address. 
When I reached it, a fine-looking house 
in an eminently aristocratic and wealthy 
section of the city, 1 was shown in the 
parlor by a colored servant and sent my 
card to the lady. Soon she in response 
appeared. 

“Goodness gracious! You are a much 
older man than I expected to see,” was 
her first exclamation, as she grandly sailed 
into the parlor. And then she glared 
at me about as fiercely as a benevolent (?) 
looking old lady of some forty-seven au- 
tumns possibly can in the nature of mun- ° 
dane affairs. She was a lady of middle 
age, with a face about the size of a cracked 
shellbark, thin enough in contour to prove 
conclusively that she‘is very energetic, 
and shrewd enough in visage to make a 
prudent observer keep a clear line for 
masterly retreat, and a good base of sup- 
plies for use in case of terrific combat. 
Her attenuated frame was clothed in rev- 
olutionary fashions, and the vigor of her 
action, and her general physical make-up 
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were not calculated to produce admiration 
in the heart of any male visitor. 

“Well, yes,” she softly and sweetly con- 
tinued, after some nineteenth century 
Chicago journalistic taffy had been given 
her in judicious doses. “Yes, I am in 
serious earnest, young man. I do desire 
a husband, and think I am staid enough, 
old enough, and settled enough, to make a 
prudent, careful, saving wife. [Alas, too 
true!] I know I am not as young as 
some women. But these right real, giddy 
girls do not make good wives for you men. 
That is what makes all these numerous 
divorces, young man. Now, if you young 
men would only select a lady of my age 
every time, disgusting and disgraceful 
divorces would be unknown, and only be 
terrible remembrances of the dark ages 
of half-civilized life.” [Theold lady was 
certainly a fluent speaker, if she was 
nothing else. ] 

“Have you ever been engaged?” I 
managed to inquire. 

“Well, if I were one of these giddy 
young girls, I would say, ‘I should giggle 
to murmur.’ Yes, indeed! yes, indeed! 
No less chan thirteen times have I been 
matrimonially betrothed.” [Right here 
she made a very narrow escape from a 
blush, and an exceedingly close approach 
to a maidenly vocal outburst of hilarity.] 

“T wonder that you tiever got married ?” 
I softly remarked. 

“Yes, it is a wonder! You do not be- 
lieve that I have been so often engaged. 
Well I have got the love letters and 
tokens in almost every case except where 
they had to be returned, and I can show 
them to you if you wish (Heaven forbid!) 
But there was always a something, always 
a something, to prevent the consummation 
of the wedding. Would you like to 
know of a few cases? Well [very reflect- 
ively, while her memory evidently slowly 
traversed the old misty paths of the al- 
most forgotten past.]—there was Tommy. 
Now Tommy was my fourth beau only, 
and I believe I truly loved him and I 
know he just worshipped me. Why we 
both used to live in the country, in Har- 
ford county, Maryland, and Tommy used 
often to walk over ten miles for just one 
kiss. His father would not let him use 
the farm horses, for he was too awful 
stingy, and said the horses would wear 
their shoes out. Well, Tommy and I were 
almost married, when one Sunday night 





when he was billing and cooing around 
me, he had a fit. Epilepsy run in his 
family, I believe, although I did not 
know it until that time. So I broke 
the engagement. [Poor, poor Tommy!] 
Never would I marry a man subject to 
fits. It would be awful, especially in the 
summer time, say right in church where 
everybody knows you, to have your hus 
band fall in a fit, foam at the mouth, and 
claw your new summer pink lawn dress, 
wouldn’t it? Then there was Billie 
Now Billie was handsome, but he was an 
awful chewer of what I do despise, and 
always did—tobacco. When he used to 
kiss me, after we were engaged of course 
—mind, I never allowed it before—he 
would have his big mouth—he had an 
awful big mouth—just full of that dread- 
ful stuff. And I used to say to him, 
‘Billie, dear Billie, please do stop chew- 
ing when you kiss me.’ My, he must 
have chewed seven or eight plugs of the 
nasty, dirty stuff every day. He would 
vow and promise to quit, but would never 
keep any of them. And soon I saw he 
loved tobacco better than he did me. 
And so I said to myself, ‘Sarah, if he loves 
that dirty, foreign stuff better than he 
dees you, you will never be happy as his 
wife’ and so I broke the engagement with 
him. [Bad, wicked Billie!] Now there 
was Clarence. Pretty name, hadn’t he? 
Romantic like, wasn’t it? And he was 
just as handsome and romantic as his 
name, too. He was one of your small, 
cute, tastily-dressed young men, and used 
to dress elegantly. Used always to look 
like as if he came out of the spare-room 
bureau-drawer.” 

“Were you raised in the country?” I 
mildly and interruptingly said, with one 
of my chaste, gentle, dignified smiles. 

“Yes sir, I was raised in the country. 
He wasn’t much over five feet high 
Why, do you know he told me—after we 
were engaged, of course—that when he was 
born he was so little that the doctor and 
all the neighbors said he would certainly 
die,:and his mother put him in an old 
teacup and put a broken saucer over him, 
so he would die warm. That was while 
she was waiting for him to die. But he 
didn’t die; just disappointed all the 
neighbors around for miles. He lived t0 
woo and win me. But he never got very 
big, though. He was the most persistent 
lover I had, out of all the thirteen I have 
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been blessed with. Well; I would have 
married him, but Clarence was as bad as 
he was little. After he had, it just 
semed to me, sipped all the dew and 
honey off my lips—for Clarence was an 
awful kisser—-he just ran away and mar- 
ried another girl, worth two farms and a 
reat deal of cattle. [Awful Clarence !] 
fou see how frank and truthful I am to 
tell vou, a stranger, all this. 

“Now, there was John. John was a very 
religious young man. He was a blue 
masculine hose young man. [One tallow 
dip light blush.] He wouldn’t let me 
dance, or even sing anything but old 
hymns, and he didn’t much like those. 
For you know in those days they thought 
it was wicked to have an organ in church 
even. Now on my twenty-second birth- 
day—a few years ago—my father gave 
mean organ. I was always very fond of 
music, and I had been begging him for it 
ever since I was sixteen years old. Now 
Iam not deceitful; but I had that organ 
put away up in the garret,—nearly broke 
or hired man’s back helping to carry it 
up—and I practised up there every day 
for six months. Did not say a word about 
it to John. Thought I would make my- 
elf a good player, and then surprise and 
please him. Well, when I could play 
pretty well, I had that organ brought 
down in the parlor,—my, how the men- 
filks did growl about what they called 
useless, foolish work—and when John came 
that evening I just sat down and played 
‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’ I thought, you 
know, that was certainly religious enough 
toeven please him. But would you believe 
it? To my awfui surprise he became very 
angry, and forever lett me there and then. 
Said ‘he would never marry a girl who 
would play on such a new-fangled wicked 
thing.’ And that is how I lost him. [Par- 
ticular, pious John !] 

“Now, there was Harry. His right 
name was Henry Clay—named after the 
great Kentucky statesman, you know. 
And like him, he was a grand talker. I 
did not like him very much. To tell you 
the truth, when he began to propose I 
didn’t like him at all; but after he talked 
to me just fifteen minutes I fell in his out- 
stretched arms and said I would be his’n 
for life. Well, he died just two weeks 
before our wedding day. He had some- 
thing the matter with his throat. Our 
doctor privately told me that he talked 











2") much. [Eloquent Henry Clay No. 
! 

“Now, there was Abraham. He wasa 
real Jew, but I did love him even if he 
was. My parents said I mustn’t marry a 
Jew, and his folks said he could not marry 
a Christian ; but we loved each other, and 
many and many a time I met him on the 
sly in the red school-house lane. He al- 
ways said we would be married both ways, 
Christian ceremony for me, and Jewish 
rites for him. But when his old, rich 
grandfather, whose heir he was, told him 
in right dead earnest that if he ever mar- 
ried me he would disinherit him, Abra- 
ham fled one night from me, and I never 
knew what became of ‘him. [Prudent, 
cautious Abraham !] 

“Now, there wasSammy. Sammy was 
a good, whole-souled, handsome young 
man; but he would drink. I tried to stop 
him, but could not. One day, after we 
were engaged, he came to my house so in- 
toxicated that he took me for my mother. 
Shameful, wasn’t it! I was then as young 
looking as I am now. All I could do 
and say would not convince him that I 
was not my own mother. And there he sat 
right before our minister, and some of the 
best people around our house—for we just 
then had a little company, unfortunately 
—and talked to me about what a beauti- 
ful, charming daughter I had, and how 
he was gding to climb into heaven by 
marrying her—that was me he was talk- 
ing about; you know. I was so ashamed, 
that I just then and there broke the en- 
gagement, and then he just went and 
drank himself to death in one year. 
[ Reckless, life-like Sammy !] 

“Then there was Jimmie. Now Jimmie 
was very nice, all except one thing. His 
clothes would never fit. So one day after 
I had promised to be his wife, and kind 
of felt familiar and home-like with him, I 
took the liberty to say, “Jimmie, do for 
mercy’s sake get a pair of pants to fit you 
right. Why, I have never seen a suit on 
“0 that fit you right yet, and you have 

een coming here most every night for 
over three years.’ And then he got mad, 
and said he would not marry me unless [ 
would marry him in those self-same pair 
of pants. Why, they were just awful! 
And then I got mad, and the result was, 
that engagement was broken. [Dreadful, 
stubborn Jimmie. } 

“Then there was Andrew—going, are — 
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you? Must you go? Haven’t the time 
to stay any longer? Well, I am sorry. 
Please—say”—just then an enormous 
black and white cat, evidently on the best 
and most intimate terms with his mis- 
tress, jumped in her lap and began to 
purr loudly for recognition and caresses. 
“ Please—say,” the old lady continued, as 
she affectionately stroked the feline’s fur 
the right way. “ Please—say—wont you 
come and spend next Sunday evening with 
me? I do really like you, and I do want 
to see you again awfully bad. You know 
I am real harmless.” 

And then she laughed a real, hearty, 
girlish, giddy laugh. But I at once left, 
utterly blind to her smiles, and deaf to 
her entreaties. As I was not in search of 
a mother, or one to assume the duties of 
a mother-in-law, I decided to see farther, 
even if I fared worse. 





Now if the reader desires to read any 
more of the true replies received to this 
matrimonial advertisement,—and I have 
any quantity of them—or in fact any 
more of this serious life-business, please af 
once [not next Sunday, or week after 
next], without any hesitation, sit down— 
or stand up, it makes no difference which 
—and write a postal to the publisher of 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book, saying so. Thenif 
the large majority desire this, I will flood 
the publisher with some of the thousands 
I have of all kinds of these letters, with 
description of true interviews, for the next 
number of this magazine. See how honest 
and straightforward I am! The public 
supports us (the publisher and myself), and 


we only want to give them for their money , 


what they themselves hanker after. 
now it rests entirely with you, my dear 
reader, whether you get more of this or 





[The compositor will please chuck in a | not. Please immediately write if you want 
handful of stars, right here. ] more. You know who to address. 
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“Who is she?” asked Christine Cameron 
of her cousin, little Mrs. DeWint, as the 
two walked down the breezy hotel piazza. 

“That sweet-faced girl?” -- following 
the direction of Miss Cameron’s eyes—“ it 
is Jeanie Ross. Isn’t her face-a picture? 
Poor little girl ! * 

“ Why poor?” 

“ Because she is a hopeless cripple,” 
answered Mrs. DeWint, briefly. “Spine 
disease, I believe,” 

Christine’s eyes looked the sympathy 
that her tongue did not utter, as Mrs. 
DeWint continued. 

“She is the dearest little thing—so 
sweet and patient—so full of quiet help- 
fulness. Why, she manages to do some- 
thing for every one who comes near her, 
and never seems conscious that she jis 
doing anything in the least unusual.” 

“You grow enthusiastic, Nell.” 

“So will you, when you know her. 
There is a flower-like grace about her 
that is perfectly irresistible. Come over, 
and let me introduce you. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that she is a 
firm believer in, Palmistry, and has the 
gift of second sight. If she offers to tell 





your fortune, let her do it. Every one 
does—the people here, careless and frivo- 
lous as they are, never treat her with any- 
thing but the most tender consideration.” 

“You describe something unusual in this 
thoughtless world,” said Christine, gravely, 
“but I think you need have no fear of 
my hurting her.” 

“Asif I had!” Nell gave her cousin 
one quick upward. glance, but there was 
time for no more speech. 

“Miss Jeanie,” she said, bending over 
the low reclining-chair, “I have brought 
my cousin to see you, and you must like 
her very much, for Christine Cameron 8 
the very dearest cousin I have in all the 
world.” 

“Then I am certainly glad she has 
come,” holding out a white hand in cor 
dial greeting, “and I hope you mean # 
stay a long time, Miss Cameron?” 

“That I can hardly tell,” answered 
Cristine, “but there is every reason why 
I should want to stay.” f 

“T mean to keep her.” Mrs. De Wint 
nodded her pretty head with an air that 
betokened unlimited power. 

“You are wise in your own concelt, my 
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dear; but you haven’t the power to read 
even so far as that into the future.” 

“But Miss Jeanie can. Persuade her to 
tell your fate.” 

The girl looked up at them with sweet, 
serious eyes. 

“Would you like to have me?” she 
asked. 

“Why not?” thought Christine, though 
she held out her hand with a smile that 
veiled the bitterness in her heart. “She 
will hardly discover that my life’s fortune 
has been told.” 

“ Not that—the left hand, please.” 

Christine sat down upon a camp-chair 
by Jeanie’s side, and held out the slender 
delicately modeled hand that was the 
delight of her artistic friends, and the 
envy of her young lady associates. 

“You have a very beautiful hand,” 
said Jeanie with simple gravity, “an ar- 
tistic hand—you are fond of music and 
painting, and excel in both !” 

Mrs. De Wint standing at the back of 
the invalid’s chair gave a wise little smile, 
as if to say, “ What did I tell you?” 

es lucky hit,” thought Miss Cameron; 
“or, who knows?—N ell, herself, may have 
been enlarging upon my gifts and graces.” 

Jeanie spoke on, unconscious of the ex- 
change of looks. 

“You will travel,” said she, “and will 
see many strange lands and countries.” 

“Would that I could believe it!” ex- 
claimed Christine. “It is the desire of 
my ‘heart.” 

“Yes, you may believe it. And you will 
be rich—will have almost more money 
than vou know what to do with. It is to 
be lett to you, and will come to you soon.’ 

“Oh, w hat happiness!” sighed Miss 
Cameron, with an affectation of belief. 

“You will have trouble, though; you 
will be threatened with the loss of your 
eye-sight, but with care it may be averted. 
You are to be married soon. 

“JT have yet to meet him.” If Miss 
Cameron’s laughter was a trifle strained, 
her cousin was the only one who noted it. 

The little fortune-teller was intent upon 
her study of the delicate lines and veins 
in the hand she held. 

“You have known him a very long 
time.” Her tune was too even to make 
the assertion seem to contradict Miss 
Cameron’s speech. 

“ No, it can’t be—yet it looks like it—” 
Jeanie’s brow contracted thoughtfully, as 








she tried to follow one of the lines in that 
pinky palm with her own slender finger- 


b tip. “It can’t be a relative—no, yes, it 


is!” this spoken at last in a tone of quiet 
conviction. * 

Christine felt her cousin’s keen eyes 
scanning her face, but a marble statue 
would not have been less responsive. 

“Will you give me the other hand?” 
said Jeanie, “ now bend the wrist forward 
a little—so! The creases that are made 
indicate the number of years—the deep 
ones, fifteen, the little ones, ten. You 
will not live to be older than thirty-five 
or forty, but you will outlive your hus- 
band.” 

“T’ll choke her if she does!” 

It was a laughing speech, and Jeanie 
looked up with an answering smile. 

“You know him, then?” she was about 
to ask, when Mrs. Ross appeared on the 
scene, motherly and anxious. 

« Jeanie, my dear, don’t you think you 
had better come into the house? This 
breeze from the sea is growing almost too 
fresh.” 

“Thank you for my fortune,” said 
Christine, lightly, as the girl was carried 
away. “I'll tell you when it comes true.” 

Then the two girls sat in silence, look- 
ing out over the long stretch of ‘sandy 
beach, and Watching the little waves in 
their soft ebb and flow. . 

It was Eleanor De Wint who broke the 
silence at last. 

“Chris,” she said, “ Chris, dear, you can’t 
turn away from me now. I understand 
too well.” 

“No,” answered Chris, wearily, “there 
is no turning away; but what use is there 
in talking of things that can’t be helped?” 

“No use, I suppose. But it was a 
strange thing, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, it was the cut and dried thing. 
You’ve probably told her that I painted 
that picture that hangs in your room, 
and that I am musical. You have a way 
of talking about me, you know.” 

“But I haven’t to her,” Mrs. De Wint 
protested, “and after all, it is not that 
nonsense we are thinking of—either one of 
us. How entirely in earnest she was 
when she said ‘ No, it can’t be—yes—no— 
but it is a relative.’” 

“Why do you talk of it, Nell?” cried 
Chris, with sudden irritation. “You know 
as well as I do, how that foolish quarrel 
parted us. It was my fault, for Will 
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didn’t understand, and I was too proud 
to explain; and now that he is engaged 
to Mazie Barringer, there is no possibility 
—no hope—for any future.” 

“It was not your fault,” said Nell. 
“Own brother of mine as he is, and dearly 
as I love him, I say that. He ought to 
have understood, or not understanding, 
should have trusted. And the cap-sheaf 
of his offenses was his engaging himself to 
that silly Barringer girl. Chris, I tell you 
there is something queer about that. I 
don’t believe he was weak enough to do 
such a thing from pique, and I know he 
couldn’t have loved her.” 

“ Suppose we don’t discuss it any longer, 
my dear. Let us turn our attention to 
what fortune I am to inherit. Is it to 
come from my rich uncle in India, or 
from my great-aunt out West? And 
when we travel, where shall we go? A 
walking trip through Norway and Sweden, 
or a tour to the mountains in the moon?” 

“Nell, I think we might try Kam- 
schatka by way of variety,” returned Mrs. 
De Wint with inimitable gravity. “In 
the meantime, however, it occurs to me 
that I have some letters to write, so I 
must leave you to your own devices. 
Will you stay here or go to your room?” 

“To my room.” Chris felt hardly in 
the mood to exchange airy nothings with 
the throng of idlers that had gathered on 
the piazza. 

As she opened the door of No. 31, her 
cousin having passed on to the room be- 
yond, a stream of light from the corridor 
discovered two letters lying upon the 
bureau. 

To light her own lamp, and lock her- 
self in, where there were no eyes to watch, 
was the work of a moment. 

One letter bore a California postmark, 
one came from New York, and both had 
been forwarded to her at the sea-side. 

“What can it mean?” she thought, 
holding the Western letter in her hand, 
longing, and yet fearing to open it. “ Why 
should Will write me?” 

At last the seal was broken. 

“Does it not strike you as the height of idiocy,” 
the letter began, abruptly, “for us to keep up 
this farce any longer? For my part, I feel that 
I have acted like a fool, and I want your sanc- 
tion in making the confession ; or rather I wish 
to tell you that I mean to write at once and ex- 
plain the situation. You know that I have 
never really loved any other woman, so you can 
understand that this complication is horrible to 





me. Neither am I sure that it is best for you, 
Had we not better be honest, both of us, and 
trust to the power of iove in future? Try not 
to think that I am treating you unfairly. If 
you wish, the secret shall still be kept; for I know 
she is to be trusted, and I can still write myself. 
Yours faithfully, Wit. 

“What does it all mean?” queried 
Christine again, staring blankly at the 
familiar writing she held in her hand. 

Then she read it over again—and a 
third time. Yet no light broke upon her 
troubled thoughts. 

“To whom will he write and explain? 
And how does he dare to write to me in 
any such brusque and masterly style? 
‘Try not to think I am treating you un- 
fairly’! ‘ O king, live forever!’ ” her lip 
curling with involuntary scorn. “ And 
what is the secret to be kept ? And is Miss 
Barringer the one to be trusted? Oh, 
Will, Will! why should life go wrong with 
us—why couldn’t we have been happy?” 

The letter was crushed in her feverish 
grasp, and she threw herself despairingly 
across the foot of her bed, her whole 
form shaken by choking, tearless sobs. 

It did not last long. The paroxysm 
of grief was conquered almost as soon 48 
it arose. 

Presently came a recollection of the 
other letter. It was a bulky epistle, direct- 
ed by an unfamiliar hand. She opened 
it with languid interest, to find—a second 
letter in the-handwriting of which every 
line and curve was familiar, and a tiny 
enclosure. 

“My Dear Miss Cameron,” so ran the note, 
“T find that I have received a letter intended 
for you. I cannot understand how the mistake 
occurred, unless you have the letter belonging 
to the envelope that bears my name. I have 
read just enough of this to gather its purport. I 
cannot help fearing that he has not done him- 
self justice, for fear of seeming to throw the 
blame upon me. Yet I think you will not need 
my testimony to assure you of his truth and 
honor. Sincerely yours, 

““M. BARRINGER.” 

Too puzzled to make even one conscious 
attempt to solve this enigma, Christine at 
last turned to the letter that began: 

“Dear Curis: You loved me once upon a time, 
nor was it so long ago tha‘ I need fear your 
throwing this aside unread. I have no right to 
offer you any explanafion, but I take it because 
of the one supreme fact of my love for you. You 
remember how we parted last winter. I was & 
fool not to trust you through all and everything 
Indeed, I did trust, down in the bottom of my 
heart; but I was proud and hot-tempered, and 
so I lost my chance. You heard the report of , 
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my engagement to Mazie Barringer, and it was 
out of my power then to deny it, so I have had 
to bear the bitterness of feeling what your 
thought of me must be. Let me tell you what 
the truth of that report was. Mazie loves Tom 
Nelson, but her father has taken as unreasoning 
aprejudice against him, ashe hasa liking for me. 
My mood was reckless enough to help Tom out 
of his difficulty in any fashion he suggested; 
and his plan was this: for me to pay Mazie 
attention enough to justify the report of an en- 
gagement, and then, when I went away, his 
letters were enclosed in envelopes directed by 
me. It was a silly scheme, and I was a fool to 
enter into it; but I can bear my folly no longer. 
Chris, dear, you. must know how I love you— 
surely you will not refuse to let me come to 
you? In memory of our past love, let me see 
your face once more, my darling. 
“Yours always, 

Some one knocked at the door. 

“Let me in,” cried Eleanor De Wint. 

Christine turned the lock at her bid- 
ding, moving in a dazed, stupid fashion. 

“Tt is not your rich uncle from India,” 
Nell exclaimed, too excited by her own 
news to notice anything unusual in Chris- 
tine’s manner; “but little Jeanie is a 
witch, all the same. You remember that 
no will was found when Grandfather 
Cameron died? Well, the will has been 
mearthed at last, and the money that 
was missing is accounted for. He had 
bought shares in a Colorado silver-mine, 
and though they never paid a dividend 
while he lived, they are worth untold 
money now. Why don’t you look sur- 
prised, Chris? It is all true, for Fred 
wouldn’t tell me till he was quite certain.” 

“Because I don’t think anything will 
surprise me after this. See my news, 
Nell,” and she thrust the letters into her 
cousin’s hand, turning away to hide the 
burst of happy, foolish tears that could 
no longer be kept back. 

“Ah!” said Nell, with a long-drawn 
sigh of astonishment and relief. “Now I 
understand, and now I am no longer 
afraid to tell you that the telegram I 
fibbed about to you, this afternoon, was 
from Will. He is coming on the eight 
0'clock train to-night.” 

_ “And it is nearly half-past now!” Chris- 
tine regarded her flushed and tear-stained 
face with true womanly dismay. 

“Never mind,” said Nell, comfortingly, 
“bathe your cheeks and fix your hair a 
little. We won’t have any light in the 
sitting-room. I am going down to meet 
im now; you go over there when you are 
ready, and I’ll bring him up.” 


WILL.” 





The little sitting-room was veiled in 
dusky summer shadows when Chris en- 
tered, only one long ray of silvery moon- 
light lay across the floor. Through the 
open windows came the low, echoing 
moan of the surf—all else was still. 

She stood in the doorway, irresolute for 
a moment. 

“Chris!” it was the old, familiar tone 
that thrilled her through and through. 
“Chris, dear, may I come?” 

She stretched out her hands, and he 
came out of the darkness—across the 
floor of moonlight—to the woman whom 
he loved. 

“T can hardly believe in the reality of 
my happiness.” 

It was nearly an hour later, but they 
took little heed of time, these two. 

“You are happy, then?” asked Chris- 
tine shyly. 

“How can I be anything else?” giv- 
ing a little squeeze to the slender figure 
that nestled by his side. “I don’t believe 
you half know what life meant for'me 
without you.” 

“Ah, but didn’t I?” she retorted, 
“ didn’t I lose you?” 

“Small loss, that, if you did not know 
it, Miss Cameron; but one that I am 
quite certain you shall not suffer again. 
Do you know that I mean to take you 
out to Colorado in the fall to inspect 
Grandfather Cameron’s silver-mines, and 
after that we are going away, like Lord 
Lovell, ‘strange countries for to see.’” 

“What's all that?” asked Mrs. De 
Wint, entering with her husband. “ Are 
more of little Jeanie’s prophecies coming 
true?” 

“T know nothing of little Jeanie,” 
returned her brother, “but I have ac- 
cepted a position as travelling agent for 
a large firm of shipping merchants in 
New York, and business will call me to the 
south of France before Christmas time.” 

“ Business,’ echoed Mr. De Wint, 
“does one of the heirs of the Cameron 
estate talk of business? Why, I think I 
shall have to rest on my oars for the rest 
of my life, on the strength of my wife’s 
inheritance.” 

“T think I see you!” laughed Nell, 
“that office of yours is the one rival I 
dread! What a pity that these two men 
are such typical Americans that they 
couldn’t be idle if they tried! Chris, 
take my advice, and marry a man who 
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won’t desire to spend the whole of his life 
in business.” 

“I'm not afraid.” Christine looked 
up into her lover’s eyes, with such an ex- 
pression in her own that he could not 
resist the temptation to press upon her 
lips the seal of their mute compact. 





“My children,” said Nell, solemnly, “[ 
am neither Abraham nor the prophets, 
nor yet Jeanie Ross; but I could tell your 
fortune in just one sentence.” 

“ What is it?” asked Will gayly. 

“T’ll never tell,” said she. 
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BY MARION REEVES AND EMILY READ. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Next day Jenny was sorely puzzled to 
tell what had come over Agatha. Instead 
of the restlesness which she had shown 
since Mr. Hartley’s death, she had 
suddenly become quiet and thoughtful. 
Indeed, she would fall into long reveries, 
which annoyed Jenny, who did her best 
to rouse her; but failing by ordinary 
means, she tuok the extraordinary one of 
asking Agatha to attend to an out-door 
errand. At first Agatha declined; but, 
chancing to ask in what direction the 
store was, she decided to go, only deferring 
to leave home until the afternoon. 

Jenny would have been shocked if she 
had seen Agatha pass the shop without 
the smallest recollection of her commis- 
sion.. She turned down into a side street, 
and then into the one where the day be- 
fore she had met Norman Hartley. She 
walked along slowly, now and then glanc- 
ing back as if expecting some one to over- 
take her. At last she heard a quick step 
behind her; and, turning, saw Norman. 

“T have but a moment or two to speak 
to you, Norman,” said Agatha, abruptly. 
“TI found Robert waiting for me when I 
got home last evening.” 

“Of course he had an object in calling,” 
answered Norman. 

“More than one, I found. First he 
came to tell me the rather stale news that 
your engagement with Miss Barton is 
broken. It was as you thought—the girl 
was not to be trusted. Even the hint 
you gave her she has told to her mother, 
who has repeated it to Robert Morse.” 

“It was even less than a hint. If 
Blanch had known all, she would not 
have spoken,” returned Norman, quickly. 

“Perhaps not. But, unfortunately, 
Robert has been suspicious ; and suddenly 
he remembers that, though I have denied 
having touched the will myself, I have 





never said I know nothing of it. Your 
refusing to take the money, and Blanch 
Barton’s saying there is more than your 
poverty to part you, have altogether fixed 
his suspicion into a certainty ; and—” 

“ And he expects, through your testi- 
mony, to prove he is right,’ Norman 
added for her. “ Was that what he told 
you, Agatha?” : 

“Something of the kind,” she answered 
briefly. 

“Tt will be hard on you, my poor 
child!” said Norman, pityingly. 

“So very hard, I will never do it!” 
she answered, quietly. 

“ What do you mean, Agatha?” asked 
Norman, struck by something in her 
manner more than in her words. 

“Only what I have said. That I 
will never witness against you.” 

“You will be forced to. The law has 
no mercy when it is bound to discover the 
truth,” answered Norman. 

“ But Robert Morse has. He has given 
me a way of escape, if I choose to take it. 
What I want to know is, if he does his 
worst and has a law-suit, whether I can 
be forced to witness against you.” 

“T fear so,” Norman answered briefly. 

“Do you know so?” asked Agatha, al- 
most sharply. 

“ Yes, I knew so.” 

“T was half afraid to make any prom- 
ise until I knew whether it was so or no. 
I cannot trust Robert Morse. An odd 
thing to say, when I intend giving him 
the greatest trust a woman can possibly 
give to a man.” f 

“You forget you have not told me— 

“Robert Morse promises to forego the 
lawsuit, if—can not you guess what he 
wishes? It is not a pound of flesh quite 
—a girl’s hand is not as much as that?’ 


A pause, and then: 
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“Why, Norman, don’t you understand?” 
she asked, for she saw a puzzled look in 
his tace. “ Robert would only marry 
me, instead of ruining you.” 

“You did not listen to him for a mo- 


ment. It was an insult, Agatha!” ex- 
claimed Norman, angrily. 
“Listen? of course I listened. He 


drew me once a little picture of what 
your life would be hereafter, if I testified 
against you. I did not give him credit 
for knowing how much a higher nature 
than his could suffer,” Agatha continued. 

“He tried to work upon your sym- 
pathy to make you promise. I am glad 
you refused, though.” 

“You would not wish me to refuse?” 
asked Agatha, hastily. 

“Tt will be trial enough for you to 
stand in the witness-box. I could scarcely 
wish you the life-long, as well as the 
heavier one, of being Robert Morse’s 
wife,” answered Norman. 

“Do you think it would be the heavier 


one? There, Norman, I can’t agree with 
you. It will be anything but pleasant to 


be Robert Morse’s wife; and yet I would 
rather battle with that trial than sit still 
all my life under the burden of knowing 
that words of mine worked your ruin.” 

“But they will not, Agatha. It is my 
act that will do it, not words of yours.” 

“But you are safe enough if I am 
silent, so it comes to the same thing.” 

“No, not by any means. Your speak- 
ing cannot make me less guilty,” Nor- 
man interrupted. 

“But you are not guilty,” Agatha an- 
swered, impatiently. “You have not 
taken advantage of your action. Only 
Robert Morse’s malice can find a crime in 
It. I do not even believe twelve honest 
men could find you guilty of more than a 
hasty act of imprudence.” 

“Then why do you shrink from giving 
your testimony ?” asked Norman. 

“Why do I shrink? Do you think I 
care to make you even a ten-day’s talk 
and wonder? And are you sure that 
Robert Morse will not try to blacken 
your character?” 

“If you think so badly of Robert, 
Agatha, how can you trust yourself to 
him as his wife?” interrupted Mr. Nor- 
man. “ You cannot think what a living 
death it will be to you, to be tied toa 
man you must detest from the very day 
he has married you.” 

VoL. crx.—12. 





“T suppose the like fate has happened 
to other women besides myself. Bad as 
it is, it is a course left open to me by 
Robert himself; and of the two he offers 
me, I prefer it.” : 

“But you don’t suppose I would per- 
mit you to make such a sacrifice!” ex- 
claimed Norman. “ Before yow should 
do any such thing, I would go before 
a magistrate and make my own confes- 
sion.” 

“And force me yourself to be your 
witness? Norman, that you would never 
do, in pity four me! ’cried out Agatha. 

“T would do anything, rather than see 
you Robert Morse’s wife,” he answered. 

“Then I would marry him at any rate. 
I have promised to consider the matter, 
and use no subterfuge ; and your contes- 
sion I would consider one,” Agatha re- 
plied, quickly. 

There was a silence of a few minutes, 
which was broken by Norman. “There 
is another way to free you, Agatha; but 
searcely, you will think, a better one than 
Robert’s offer,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“What is it?” asked Agatha, almost 
indifferently. She was past catching at 
straws for help. 

“Are you sure”—Norman went on 
to say, bending forward so as to watch 
her face as he spoke—“ Are you very sure 
that I am worth any sacrifice on your 
part? Could you ever feel any just con- 
fidence in me again?” 

“ How can you doubt it?” she asked, 
turning round and looking at him. “If 
you fell for a moment, thereafter you will 
not even stumble, you will walk so care- 
fully. I would never feel a doubt of you 
for a moment.” 

“Then, Agatha, of the two I think, and 
I speak it humbly, your happiness would 
be safer with me than with Robert.” 

She looked at him for a moment as if 
she did not understand him; so he added 
very quietly,—*“ As the wife of either of 
us, you would be safe from the witness- 
box.” 

“You forget Blanch Barton,” answered 
Agatha, coldly. 

“Blanch has forgotten me,” he an- 
swered. 

“Not forgotten you. You have not 
given her time to bethink herself. You 
are bound to be patient and considerate 
under the circumstances,” continued 


Agatha. 
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“She will never marry me,” answered 
Norman, quietly. Even if her mother 
would permit her to, she herself would 
not. It is a poor choice for you, Agatha, 
I admit,” Norman added, bitterly. “ Rob- 

ert Morse, who to win you threatens you, 
or I, who seemingly have only a desire to 
screen myself from merited punishment 
by linking our lives together.” 

Agatha scarcely appeared to have heard 
him. 

“ Let us go back,” she said, “Jenny will 
be looking for me.” 

They turned, and retraced their steps. 
Norman would not urge his suit. ‘What 
right had he to plead a selfish cause, when 
he had in her loneliness deserted her? 
So they walked on in silence, until they 
came to where they had parted the day 
before. There Agatha stopped and said: 

“T told Robert he must give me time 
to think before I answered him; and I 
must say the same to you. There is an 
obstacle in the way. I cannot tell you 
what it is just now; but if you will come 
to me to-night, I will tell you my answer. 
You need not be later than eight o’clock.” 

She did not wait jto hear Norman’s 
answer, but turned and walked swittly 
away. When near ‘her own _ house, 
Agatha stopped a moment, as if hesitating, 
and then turned down a street; and after 
a long circuit, she at last came to the 
gate of Ashley Park, which she opened 
and went in. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


It was still early in the afternoon—a 
hot September afternoon. There was no 
one in sight, no one to stop Agatha with 
even a polite inquiry as to her business 
there. She did not take the longer way 
to the house by the road, but went over 
the grass. Agatha had not been in the 
grounds since the night she and Jenny 
left for their new home. Neither had 
she walked over the lawn since the Sep- 
tember afternoon when she and Norman 
had decided to wait a year before they 
determined to marry each other or not. 
A year, that very day, Agatha suddenly 
remembered: and she was to fulfill her 
promise and tell Norman. Only, as yet, 
she did not know what her answer 
would be. 

Across the grass and up the high flight 
of steps which led to the portico, Agatha 





went; and still she met no one. The 
hall-door stood wide open, and everything 
around wore the appearance that a hot 
September afternoon is sure to induce—a 
sleepy, languid air, as if life had no ac- 
tivity in it. 

At the hall-door, Agatha hesitated, 
She did not know whether to ring and 
announce herself, or to go in search of 
Blanch Barton. She knew perfectly, 
thanks to Mrs. Hartley’s gossiping pro- 
pensities, the arrangements the new 
owners had made in the house; and 
everything around her was too familiar 
for her to run any risk of making a mis- 
take. So she decided upon the rather 
perilous plan of seeking Blanch Barton 
herself. 

Agatha went through the long hall, 
and up the staircase to the floor above, 
without meeting any one. It seemed to 
her so bewildering to be walking there, it 


was much more like a dream than a_ 


reality. The past with its memories was a 
great deal more actual than the present 
with its trials and perplexities. She 
stopped a moment at her aunt’s room- 
door, wondering whether, if she opened 
it and went in, she would not find Mrs. 
Hartley there. But just then she heard 
Mrs. Barton’s voice sharply rebuking a 
servant, and Agatha hurried on, -awak- 
ened to the fact that she has where at 
least she would create some surprise if 
she was discovered. Fortunately her way 
lay down a corridor; and a few doors 
from the end of it Agatha stopped and 
knocked. 

There was no answer. 

Agatha knocked again, more boldly 
and hastily, and then she was told to 
come in. She pushed the door open and 
entered, shutting it after her. The room 
was darkened to keep out the glare and 
heat of the summer afternoon; and fora 
moment Agatha could not see if there 
was any one there or not. But Blanch 
Barton, whose eyes were used to the dim 
light, was startled to see a figure in black 
standing by the door, instead of the ser- 
vant she had looked for. Rising on her 
elbow, from the couch she was lying on, 
Blanch asked in a frightened voice: 

“Who is it?” 

“T trust that you will pardon me,” said 
Agatha. “Only my great desire to speak 
to you alone, could have made me take 
the liberty I have in seeking you.” 
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“Ts it you, Miss Leigh?” answered 
Blanch, a soft flush coming into her face 
as she recognized her visitor. ‘“ We ought 
to know each other. Won't you come 
here and take a seat?” 

Agatha came forward at once. She 
did not seem to notice that Blanch’s re- 
ception was not a very warm one—that 
she had not used the polite formality of 
saving she was glad to see her. Agatha 
had gotten used to the dim light, and be- 


fore she reached the sofa she could recog- | 


nize Blanch, lying there in a white 
wrapper, looking very pale and pretty, in 
spite of the red, swollen eyelids which 
told plainly of a long fit of weeping, and 
the inevitable headache it caused. Aga- 
tha was glad to see the evidence of tears, 
for it hinted that Blanch was not so 
well reconciled to her broken engage- 
ment, as Robert Morse would fain have 
led her to believe. 

“Tt would be better for me to tell you 
why I came here at once,” said Agatha, 
seating herself on a chair indicated to 
her by Blanch, and which was close to 
the couch. “ Robert Morse came to me 
last. night and told me that your engage- 
ment with your cousin is broken.” 

Agatha was aware that Blanch shrank 
away from her as she spoke, as if she had 
struck her; but she never answered nor 
even looked at her. 

“No doubt you think it is odd in me 
to speak to you about such a thing,” 
Agatha went on to say, “But perhaps 
Norman has told you how we were 
brought up together, so that his happiness 
is as dear to me asa brother’s would be.” 

Blanch did not speak for a moment. 
The truth was, Norman had seldom or 
never spoken of Agatha to her; and 
when she had questioned him about her, 
he had given her very short, unsatisfac- 
tory answers. If her information ot 
Agatha had been given her by Norman, 
it would have been limited indeed ; 
therefore it was that she hesitated a mo- 
ment before she answered—“ Mr. Morse 
has told me a great deal of you, how 
nobly you behaved when we came into 
possession here, and—” 

_ Agatha made a movement of impa- 
tience. She did not care to hear Robert 
Morse’s praises of her. “Norman’s ac- 
count would have been far more common- 
place and truer,” said Agatha, carelessly. 
“But if Robert really speaks the truth, 





and there is any trouble between Norman 
and yourself, I am very much afraid that 
I am the cause of it.” 

“You!” Blanch said, looking at her 
with her eves wide open with astonish- 
ment. Certainly Norman had hinted 
that he was not worthy of her, and that 
there was something which would stand 
between them and inevitably separate 
them. Could he have meant this girl, 
Agatha Leigh ? 

“T mean, that as Mr. Hartley unfortu- 
nately saw fit to leave me his money, it 
might have something to do with the 
trouble,” explained Agatha. 

“Not with me,” said Blanch, drop- 
ping her eyelids and blushing slightly. 
“Norman’s money would be nothing to 
me in comparision with his love.” 

“ But you have no doubt of Norman’s 
love for you?” asked Agatha. 

“He wished our engagement broken 
himself,” said Blanch, evasively. “He 
distinctly said it would be better ; and he 
had some reason of his own—one I could 
not gainsay.” 

“Did you try to?” asked Agatha, a 
little sharply. 

“ How could I?” asked Blanch, timid- 
ly. “It was all Norman’s own act; and 
what could I do or say? If I could only 
explain it all to you—” 

“You may as well, as you have done 
so to Robert Morse—or at any rate to your 
mother, who saw fit to tell him,” inter- 
rupted Agatha. 

“You would not have me hold back 
anything from any mother?” asked 
Blanch, as if surprised. 

“That depends’— upon the mother, 
Agatha would have liked to add, but 
she did not. “Robert tells me, as I 
never knew my own mother, I am no 
judge of such confidences. But that 
is not what I came here to say ; but 
to tell you that no one knows Norman 
Hartley better than I do, and I swear to 
you there is nothing in his past life you 
need fear or be uneasy about. If Nor- 
man said anything to make you distrust 
him, or believe it were better for you not 
to marry him, that danger is past, and I 
give you my word that it shall never 
arise again.” 

Agatha’s eagerness surprised Blanch, 
and.made her suspicious. How was it 
that Agatha could give definite pledges, 
if she had not something to do with the 
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mystery? And so she answered coldly— 
“Do not think me perverse, but the very 
idea that you should consider it necessary 
to pledge your word for Norman’s past or 
present life, makes it only plainer to me 
that our separation is much better.” 

“Not better for your happiness,” re- 
turned Agatha, quickly. 

“Whatever is best, must affect our 
happiness,” said Blanch, sententiously. 

Agatha made a little motion of con- 
tempt, but checked herself quickly :— 
“Naturally enough, I am only thinking 
of what is best for Norman,” she said, 
quite candidly. “That he loves you, [ 
don’t think you have a doubt of. All 
that is asked of you, is to trust him until 
after your marriage, when he will tell you 
evervthing.” 

“But why wait until then? If I am 
ever to know, this is the time. After our 
marriage, it would perhaps be cruel to 
tell me.” 

Blanch had risen on her elbow, and 
was bending forward, eagerly watching 
Agatha’s face as she spoke. 

“Tt would be dangerous to Norman, 
perhaps, for you to know before,” Agatha 
began slowly. 

“Dangerous! That is just the thing. 
There is something wrong, something you 
will not tell me. It cannot be any more 
dangerous to Norman to tell me now than 
it would be after 1 am married.” 

There was no hiding the distrust which 
showed itself as plainly in her face as in, 
her words.. Either Robert Morse and 
Mrs. Barton had sowed the seed in good 
ground, or Norman had himself planted 
it. Perhaps, too, there was a little latent 
jealousy at work; for why-should Agatha 
know more of Norman than she did ? 
Why should Agatha be trusted with a 
secret which it was not deemed prudent 
for Blanch herself to know? Agatha 
sew her doubt both of herself and Nor- 
man, and the knowledge did not make 
her task the lighter. 

“Does Norman seem to you to be a 
man who has done a terrible deed?” 
asked Agatha, abruptly. — . 

“He has changed a good deal of late,” 
answered Blanch, reluctantly. 

* And he will change still more if you 
turn against him. The change in Nor- 
man is not from remorse, but from dis- 
trust of himself.” 

“ No doubt you are right,” interrupted 


» 





Blanch, falling back on her pillows, and 
speaking in a vexed tone. “Only you see 
Iam not very quick in seeing shades of 
differences. If I had only your knowl- 
edge to go by, it might be all plain 
to me.” 

“ And yet, knowing the whole of what 
you call a mystery, I assure you I would 
not hesitate a moment to marry Norman, 
and to trust my future happiness into his 
keeping if—if I were you,” Agatha 
said, quietly. 

“Tf you were I, But not for yourself!” 
said Blanch, suspiciously. 

“There is a difference. Norman is not 
in love with me,” explained Agatha, 
coolly. “ Yet if in any way it would be 
better for him to marry me, I should not 
hesitate from any fear for my future 
comfort.” 

Blanch did not answer at once; when 
she did, it was half deprecatingly— 


“There is such a difference in people, 


that it is impossible for one to judge for 
another. It didn’t wound or seem to 
pain you in the least, to give up your 
home here; and I am sure I should have 
died of grief.” , 

“If you can live through this doubt 
you have of Norman, ands your giving 
him up, I don’t think the loss of a pleas- 
ant home and some money would kill 
you,” said Agatha, with a little ring of 
mockery in her voice. 

“Of course I don’t mean I should have 
really died from the loss of my fortune,” 
said Blanch, coloring under the irony of 
Agatha’s remark. ‘I only meant the 
loneliness and change would have been 
dreadful to me; whereas you did not seem 
to feel it.” 

“Perhaps I have a heavier burden to 
bear, which made the one you speak of 
comparatively light.” 

“T did not mean to be personal,” said 
Blanch, hurriedly. “But you see you 
are so strong for walking alone; and I 
must have something to lean on. It has 
always been mamma as yet, and she says 
I could never be happy if I had not im- 
plicit trust in the man I married.” 

“That is just what I want you to feel— 
perfect trust in Norman.” 

“But how can I? You cannot tell 
what wild words he said to me. That he 
was not worthy of my love, or the trust 
of any honest man. What could he have 
meant?” asked Blanch, distressed. 
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“Merely that in a rash moment he had 
done something he was sorry for. Those 
who are penitent and self-accusing, who 
make much of their faults rather than little 
of them, are not the ones we need mis- 
trust.” 

“And yet—and yet if there is anything 
in the world that can make a girl happy, 
it is to love a strong, good man,” said 
Blanch. 

“If one is seeking happiness,” returned 
Agatha,impatiently. “That, lam inclined 
to think, is something that may chance to 
fall to us, but is seldom found for the 
mere seeking. But,” she added, more 
gently, “I came here for a purpose, and 
my time is very short. I want you to 
send Norman a promise by me, that you 
will marry him in spite of all opposition, 
and even of your mistrust of him.” 

“Did Norman send you?” asked 
Blanch. ; 

“No; I came without even his knowl- 
edge.” 

“But why should you ask such a thing 
of me? Why not tell me what the ob- 
stacle is?” asked Blanch, suspiciously. 

“Because it would be harder for you 
to knew it than to be ignorant. It will 
not be long to wait. Norman will tell 
you as soon as you are his wife.” 

“But that will be too late, perhaps. 
You don’t see the full consequence of 
such an act on my part. Setting aside 
mamma’s opposition, which I could never 
overcome—” 

“Which you would have to do, at any 
rate, as Norman is not his uncle’s heir,” 
interrupted Agatha. 

“You would have me marry a man I 
am by no means sure—” 

“Don’t go on, for your own sake, or 
you will be sure to regret it,” interrupted 
Agatha. “At least keep free of casting a 
stone and wounding, when vou ought to 
bind up the hurts others have made. Can’t 
you trust me, if you cannot Norman? Even 
for his sake, I would not urge you to this 
step, if [ were not sure that you would 
not regret it. On my honor I[ swear to 
you, that what Norman has reproached 
himself so bitterly for, was a sudden act 
on his part, prompted by his love for you, 
but which has done no one the least injury, 
and himself no good. More than this I 
dare not tell you; and even that little it 
were imprudent for you to repeat.” 

“You need not fear,” said Blanch, al- 





most haughtily. “If you and Norman 
had more confidence in my discretion, it 
would be better. As it is, if I have 
tempted him once, as you say, I may un- 
wittingly do so again.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Agatha, coldly, 
rising as she spoke. “I can’t promise 
you on Norman’s part perfect immunity 
for all wrong. Only I must tell you, that 
his strait is such that on the answer you 
give him through me, depends so much of 
your future as to whether you lose him or 
not, forever.” 

“Why should Norman’s fate be so 
completely in your hands?” asked Blanch, 
suspiciously. 

“From a mere accident, nothing more. 
Oh, Blanch, do not wrong yourself, as well 
as Norman! I plead for you both. Do 
not be afraid to stretch out your hand to ' 
him in his extremity. His touch will 
never defile your white fingers. Do not 
be harder on a wrong deed than you ex- 
pect the all-good Gop to be. He can 


‘forgive and blot out sin; and you fear its 


touch, not for the erring one, but for 
yourself. Let me tell Norman that you 
trust him, and will marry him: and [ 
swear to you that not a shadow of this 
act of his shall ever darken the pros- 
perity of your lives, even if it goes very 
hard with me to keep my vow.” 

Agatha was standing very near Blanch, 
and bending over her as she made her 
promise to her; and now waited for 
Blanch to speak. If she had any idea 
that she had conquered, she was mistaken. 

“T can’t make the promise you wish me 
to,” Blanch said in a low voice, tremulous 
with sobs. “I can’t, indeed I can’t. Tell 
Norman that as we are parted, it is best we 
should remain so. He said so himself. 
I couldn’t battle with Norman. And I 
have no doubt, even if he had placed no 
barrier between us, I could never have 
been his. Certainly I cannot now. I 
should be wretched if I found out in any 
way that Norman was not as upright and 
honorable as other men; and it would not 
help me to know that he was keeping 
something from me. Ask him not to try 
to see me again, for it will be of no use.” 

“T shall tell him,” Agatha answered, 
not without some bitterness in her voice. 
“T have done all I could not to separate 
you. For the rest, it is in my own hands. 
If you see Robert Morse to-night, will you 
tell him I have fought against him, and 
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in this case failed? He is, I know, one 
of your upright, honorable men you can 
trust implicitly. Good-bye,” she added. 
“Do not forget I came to you to plead not 
only for Norman, but for yourself also.” 

Blanch had buried her face in the 
Enon of the couch, and was weeping 

itterly. Agatha stooped and kissed her 
on the head. 


| “T would have saved you for Norman’s 
| sake,” she said. 

And Blanch, who stopped her sobs to 
listen, heard the door shut gently after 
Agatha, and knew that she and Norman 
were parted forever. And yet she did 
not regret it enough to call Agatha back 
and give the promise she asked for. 

( To be concluded.) 





HER AUNT’S PARASOL, 


BY JOHN 


A. PETERS. 





“You can advance as many arguments 
as you choose, sister Charity, towards the 
impropriety of borrowing aunt’s parasol, 
but I for one, shall not listen—at least,” 
correcting herself, “pay any attention to 
them. When she started for Schenectady, 
she told me I might use it whenever I saw 
fit.” 

“Nay, not so, Bessie,” contradicted the 
elder sister, a stout maiden of uncertain 
age, with uncompromising ways and 
hatchet face; “she said on a fair, sun- 
shiny day, when there was no danger of 
rain, and the wind did not rage. Why 
can’t you be reasonable? You have a 
pretty black one, which answers every 
purpose, and aunt’s is such a bizarre 
thing that it would attract attention any- 
where. You will be as conspicuous as if 
you had a Bird of Paradise flying over 
te head. All of the colors of the rain- 

ow seem to run through it.” 

“Not so bad as that, Charity; you ex- 
aggerate. It is superb, with its rich 
_ colors blending so beautifully; and even 

the most cursory observer would know 
that it was no common thing, and first 
saw light in some foreign spot. Don’t 
try to dissuade me; I shall be a jackdaw 
on this occasion, and deck myself in bor- 
rowed plumage. Aunt’s parasol is just 
the thing to shield my brunette face from 
old Sol’s fiery eye. You old croaker!” 
pulling aside the lace drapery at the win- 
dow to peep out. “The day is still and 
warm, and there is scarcely a bit of wind 
stirring.” 

“There will be soon,” exclaimed Charity 
Hooper, who could prophesy like another 
Vennor. “Now mark my word! Ihave 
not studied the face of the sky, and kept 


track of the changes in the atmosphere 
for years, not to be weather-wise and con- 
scious of an approaching storm. There 
is every indication of a storm of wind.” 

“Well,” philosophically returned the 
younger girl, “let it come. It is useless 
to expostulate with the weather-gods, 
however unpropitious their aspect, and I 
have no intention of relinquishing the 
gratification I shall experience in carry- 
ing aunt’s parasol. I'll run up to the 
room now and get it.” 

She vanished, to return immediately 
with what she at least thought to be the 
most beautiful parasol in the world. It 
certainly was unique; barbaric, Charity 
termed it. Mrs. Taylor’s husband, who 
was a sailor, had brought it five years be- 
fore from some unpronounceable foreign 
part, and presented it to his wife, who 
doted on curiosities, and who treasured it 
up as a pearl of great price, and never 
used it, save on some rare occasion. 

But once had Bessie had the pleasure 
of appearing with it on the street; and it 
was only when her aunt was suddenly 
called away by telegram, to the death- 
bed of an old friend, that she had won 
from her a reluctant consent to wield it 
on some fine bright day. 

With delight, she unfurled it now, and 
held it by its glittering handle aloft. 
Splendid colors, in which gold and crim- 
son predominated, blended together ex- 
quisitely,and the girl’s face was like some 
beautiful picture, as she half concealed it 
under the long gold fringe depending 
therefrom. A lovely brunette of eighteen 
was Bessie Hooper, with lustrous eyes 
which there was a spice of mischief, and a 





figure that was as graceful as the white 
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lily drooping on its stem in its bed of 
glossy-veined leaves in the jar on the 
window-sill. In her neutral-tinted gar- 
ment, unrelieved by a bit of bright color, 
the many-hued sunshade seemed to sup- 
ply the finishing touch to an otherwise too 
sombre toilette. 

Vexed at the pertinacity of her sister 
in adhering to her original intention of 
carrying the parasol, Charity again broke 
forth in denunciation of the thing. “It is 
not suitable for a civilized being to be 
seen on the street with,” she exclaimed,— 
“especially the sister of one who is a pil- 
lar of the church. Have you no shame, 
Bessie Hooper? Put aside the outland- 
ish thing, and don’t attend divine service 
with it. It’s only fit for a dweller in 
Heathen-Land. Id like to see me 
earry it!” 

“T, too,” laughed Bessie. “It would 
be too rich! Do, Charity, hold it over 
your red head and see how it would look,” 
and she held it temptingly forth. 

But the indignant spinster drew beyond 
the reach of its contaminating touch. 
“Carry it, if you choose; but remember 
if anything happens to it, aunt Susan 
will never forgive you. She will abomi- 
nate you.” 

“ Well, let her,” was the laconic reply 
of the girl, who, as the first stroke of the 
church-bell fell upon her ear, began to tie 
on her hat. 

Charity, who had stationed herself at 
the window, now hurried on hers and left 
the house. A widower, in whom she was 
interested, was coming down the street. 
Bessie smiled, then went to answer the 
door-bell, which had just sounded. 

On the door-step stood a stalwart, fair- 
haired man—Harry Gale. 

“ Good-morning, Bessie. 
accompany you to church.” 

“How did you know I was going?” 
she queried, mischievously. 

“Oh! a little bird told me. By Jove! 
Bessie,” as they walked down the street. 
“That’s a gorgeous affair you’ve over 
your head—a truly stunning affair! What 
is it? A tropical bird—a—Bah! I lack 
for a word to apply to it. Your face looks 
charming beneath it, though, whenever 

‘an catch a glimpse of it through that 
tantalizing fringe. Didn’t Charity de- 
nounce it as being too gay for church?” 

“You would have thought so, if you 
had heard her go on. And, indeed, if it 


I called to 





had been on the Sabbath, I should never 
have dared to carry it. I wonder why 
Elder Hopkins administers the rite of 
baptism to-day, instead of Sunday, as was 
his original intention ?” 

“He was called unexpectedly to Cali- 
fornia, and his converts will be baptized 
by no one else. Gracious! Bessie, how 
the people stare at you—your parasol, I 
mean,” with a curious twinkle in his frank 
blue eye as he made the correction. 

‘Nonsense, Harry!” 

“The truth, Bessie! How its radiant 
colors scintillate in the sunlight! It really 
makes you look ten per cent. better.” 

“So Judge Miller’s son remarked, the 
only time I ever used it to ward off the 
sun’s rays,” she said, demurely. 

“Judge Miller’s son is a ninny!” he re- 
torted, sharply, biting his lips. “He is a 
humbug—a regular flatterer! I heard 
him tell Lil Jones that she had eyes like 
the forget-me-not, and Ruth White that 
her hair was the color of a daffydown- 
dilly. I wonder you would listen to his 
flattery !” 

“T don’t see why. You, yourself, have 
made fine speeches to me.” 

“But that is different,” he returned, 
indignantly. “I proposed to you some- 
time since, and to-day you are to give me 
a decided answer, remember.” 

“TI remember,” in a tone of vexation. 
“You needn’t speak quite so loud. A 
squad of girls and boys draw near, and 
you don’t want them to overhear. See 
the people ahead of us! The church will 
be crowded to-day. Do you believe in 
immersion, Mr. Gale? Or have you no 
predilection for what John the Baptist 
deemed indispensable?” 

“T believe you to be a coquette of the 
first water,” he muttered wrathfully un- 
der his breath, as he saw her dispensing 
her bows and smiles, indiscriminately, 
right and left. 

The little church was filled to repletion, 
as Bessie had predicted. An excellent 
discourse, prepared carefully for the con- 
verts, followed. Then the congregation 
filed out of the building and repaired to 
the banks of a cool, deep stream that 
cleft in twain a green, dandelion-starred 
meadow, on whose edge grew willows, 
with the branches drooping so low that 
their silver-green hair almost touched the 
babbling water. 

Bessie tripped daintily along with the 
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crowd, her aunt’s parasol over her head, 
Harry Gale keeping persistently at her side. 

The calm of the day was broken as 
Charity had foretold. A wind that was 
strong and raw had suddenly arisen, and 
Bessie drew instinctively towards one of 
the bending, long-tressed willows. 

"Twas an impressive scene—the banks 
lined with people of all ages. Below, 
where the water was cool and crystal- 
clear, and there were no obstructions, the 
stream had been dammed up, making 
quite a deep pool. Into this the minister 
stepped, and the converts were each in 
turn immersed, appropriate passages from 
the Bible falling now and then from the 
good man’s lips. He had just released 
irom the cool embrace of the waters a 
young girl clad in snow-white garments, 
so emblematical of purity, when the wind 
sighed through the trees in the most dire- 
ful manner conceivable. 

When it ceased its moaning voice, the 
minister began the following sacred words, 
in clear, solemn tones that thrilled 
through the crowd: 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh nor whither 
it—” 

“ Goeth,” he had meant to say, but the 
word died in stillness on his lips. There 
came a gust of wind, far more powerful 
than any that had preceded it, and swept 
along and lashed the waters of the stream. 
Hats were blown off, trees writhed and 
creaked in the blast, and some of the 
people were nearly thrown to the ground. 

Bessie cried out, but only through 
anxiety as to the fate of her parasol, 
which had escaped from her grasp, and, 
as if it had been a thing of life, taken 
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+ Like the brilliant Bird of Paradise it 
| had been likened unto, it flew—carried 
| off by the strong-breathed wind in the 
| direction of the stream. Would it dip its 
radiant plumage into the water, and be 
ruined forever? Or, would it be torn into 
shreds amongst the branches of the will- 
lows ere it reached the stream ? 

Bessie clutched hold of Harry’s arm in 
her trepidation, and shouted : 

“ Run for your life after it, Harry, and 
if you bring it back to me intact, with- 
out a blemish, I'll say ‘yes’ to the ques- 
tion you asked me ages ago. Oh! run! 
run!” 

And down the bank Harry sped after 
the flying thing. As good luck would 
have it, it did not go far; its flight was 
interrupted by the swaying branches of a 
willow, which, as the wind died away as 
suddenly as it had sprung into action, 
caught aud held it in an unloving clasp, 


leased it. 

Anxiously he examined it. Not a spot 
of dirt upon it, not asingle rent in it, could 
be detected; and so he observed to Bessie, 
as they wended their way slowly homeward. 

But the girl declared piteously “ that, 
somehow, its colors looked less bright 





than before its flight, and that—really, 
she hadn’t considered the momentous 


question sufficiently to decide that day.” 

But Harry stopped her, his voice firm 
and clear. 

“Say yes or no, Bessie, fur I shall never 
mention the subject to you again.” 

And perceiving that he was thoroughly 
in earnest, and loving him sincerely, 
Bessie dropped her pretty air of coquetry, 
so natural to the majority of women, and 
made answer in the affimative. 





unto itself wings and flown away. 
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Over the fields when the work was done, 
And the long lane lay in shadow, 

In the low, red light of the setting sun 
Jennie came through the meadow; 

The light winds tossed her curls of gold, 
And her cheeks burned bright to greet me, 

And the soft blue eyes a sweet tale told, 
For Jennie came to meet me. 


Down by the brook as we walked along, 
Where the sweet wild rose was growing, 
The robin caroled her evening song, 
And the amber sky was glowing ; 





I said: ‘Sweet love, I’ll hold thee fast, 
And fortune shall not cheat me, 

I’ve gained my darling’s heart at last, 
For Jennie came to meet me.” 


Up on the hill where the tall oaks grow, 
And the brown house sleeps in shadow, 
My darling stands in the sunset’s glow, 
Watching o’er the meadow. 
The world may scorn, and fortune frown, 
I care not how they treat me, 
My heart grows light as the day goes down, 
For Jennie comes to meet me. 
M. W. H. 


till Harry arrived upon the scene and re- 
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I, 


It was a hot day in July, and the little 
town of Camden, perched picturesquely 
upon the shores of the Penobscot Bay, 
panted for a breath of those cool breezes 
which by right of situation are her due. 
The rare passer-by upon the plain street 
was stifled by a fine yellow dust which 
occasional hot puffs of air sifted into his 
eyes and mouth. The horsechestnuts 
bordering the sidewalk were scorched and 
drooping. All things told of a long con- 
tinued drouth. 


Beneath the gingham aprons, coarse, 


shirts and ghastly hoopskirts which dan- 
gled over the doorwavs and windows, dis- 
couraged shop-keepers lounged, fanning 
themselves listlesslvy with their straw hats, 
a newspaper or gigantic palm-leaf, as the 
case might be; the era of “Japanese art” 
not yet having penetrated to Camden. 

Only the Sunday previous, the swelter- 
ing congregations in both little white 
churches facing upon the village green, 
had been exhorted to pray for rain; but 
thus far the answer had failed to come. 

A quarter of a mile away, beyond the 
straggling cottagés which formed the out- 
skirts of the town, one entered the borders 
of a grand old forest. The shade was 
dense, the wild flowers abundant, the air 
so cool and refreshing, that combined with 
the sweet scent of mosses and ferns, one 
Was apt to fancy that the weather was 
not quite so bad after all. 

Through the midst of the wood a brook, 
much reduced by the want of rain, crept 
in and out, mingling its musical flashing 
with the note of the robin, and the low 
tap-tap of the woodpecker. A_ well- 
trodden path followed its curves and 
windings to where the water had worn a 
great hollow in the gréy rock; and full 
to its brim, edged with lichen and moss, 
formed a basin whose clear, dark depths 
sent back enchanting reflections of charm- 
ing faces, whose owners peered down 
wistfully, seeking confirmation of the 
sweet flattery poured into willing ears. 

There was a rustic seat here, formed on 


. e . 
a prostrate oak tree, and from this spot 


glimpses of the distant bay, blue in the 


with white sails, could be seen through 
the trees. A spell seemed to hang about 
the place, whose influence none could 


| unkind now. 





resist—certainly not the couple who came 
sauntering down the path this sultry 
afternoon. 

He looked like a sturdy young farmer, 
with a certain rugged force in the lines of 
his face; she a blooming maiden upon 
whom the freshness and peace of the 
country had set their unmistakable seal. 
They were evidently not agreed about 
something, for she received his ear- 
nest pleading with downcast eyes, and 
many a doubtful shake of her pretty 
head. 

As the two paused by common consent 
at the side of the basin, a brief silence fell 
upon them, which he was the first to 
break. 

“Prudence, your father cannot be so 
It was perhaps natural that 
he should have doubted me once, for I 
was but a careless fellow, and loved a 
laugh better, perchance, than my work; 
but since I have known you, and know 
that I love you, sweetheart, things have 
been very different. My father’s death 
puts me at once in a position to marry. 
God knows I did not wish him away. I 
would give a great deal to have him back 
again—all, in fact, but the hope of making 
you my wife, Prudence. That is worth 
more than anything ever was or ever will 
be to me now.” 

Once more the girl sadly shook her 
head. 

“Tt is of no use, I fear, John,” she be- 
gan—then stopped abruptly. 

The young man had seated himself be- 
side her in rather closer proximity than 
circumstances appeared to warrant; the 
maiden’s pride took alarm, the color 
deepened in her cheek, and she moved a 
little further along the tree. 

“Nay, Prudence,” he remonstrated, 
drawing near again, “why should you 
shun me?” 

She edged away once more, but the end 
of the seat having been reached, and no 
farther progress possible, remained tran- 
quilly gazing at the toes of the neat 
morocco boots which showed beneath the 
hem of her white gown; a bright spot in 
each cheek, alittle gleam of expectancy 





sunlight or grey in the shadow, and dotted | lighting up the demure expression of her 
| face. 


The young farmer eyed the girl for a 
moment, then deliberately drawing closely 
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to her side and taking the hand nearest 
him, said gently: 

“You have promised to be my wife, 
Prudence; what need to seat yourself so 
far away?” 

She blushed again, drooped her eyelids, 
and evading his question, hastily took up 
the thread of discussion where it was left 
before the little digression—this, without 
withdrawing her hand. 

“It is all that drunken Jeremiah, as I 
have told you before, John. Father 
thinks that because he has led my poor 
sister such a life, he can never again trust 
daughters of his to a young man about 
here. It might all have come right, but 
for seeing you one evening talking with 
Joel Heath, who is Jerry’s boon com- 
panion, as you know. Father is never 
done referring to it, and saying that 
‘birds of a feather flock together,’ and—” 

“But did you not tell him,” the young 
man interrupted, eagerly, “that [ was 
only trying to get the rent from him for 
poor old widow Blount? Surely it was a 
good action, and nothing to be ashamed 
of, Prudence.” 

“Aye, I told him,” the girl answered, 
despondingly; “and he told me to hold 
my peace, and not believe everything I 
was told.” , 

John preserved a moody silence for 
some minutes, and then said: 

“Tt seems to me a hard matter that 
you and I should suffer for the doings of 
a couple of drunken louts like Jerry and 
Joel. I suppose there is nothing to do 
but bide our time for another year; per- 
haps then he will have found that I really 
mean to do right; but it is hard to wait, 
hard indeed! We must meet every day, 
Prudence. I suppose your father will 
not prevent our doing that?”—and he 
looked eagerly at her. Prudence’s tears 
were falling fast now; she covered her 
face with both hands, and made no reply. 
The young fellow’s face hardened as he 
watched her. “Do you mean to tell me, 
Prudence, that he will try to part us 
altogether?” 

“Alas, yes!” the girl faltered. “He 
forbade me to have anything to do with 
you after to-day. Oh, John, I am not 
even to recognize you when we meet!” 

The farmer rose to his feet with a 
smothered exclamation of anger and sur- 
prise; his teeth were hard set, and his 
hands tightly clenched. Prudence had 





never seen him like this. All the strength 
and passion of the man, rising in one un- 
controllable burst, seemed to sweep away 
reserve and moderation. It would be 
better for all that the old man should not 
meet him to-day. 

“Prudence,” the tone increased her 
fear of her lover. “ Prudence, this must 
not be! You are mine by everything 
that is holy, and mine you shall continue 
to be, as surely as there is a God in 
heaven! I will not be treated so unjustly, 
Your father usurps all natural rights, by 
placing us in such a position, and the 
time has come when you must choose be 
tween him and me!” ! 

“Oh, John, John!” she cried. 

»“IT am no criminal,’ he went on. 
“Why should he refuse me the happiness 
of seeing you sometimes? Had he one 
spark of fairness about him, we should 
not be driven to take matters into our 
own hands; but he is hard and cruel, 
selfish and overbearing!” 

“Oh, John, hush. You must not speak 
of him thus; I must, I will not listen.” 

He looked at her scornfully. 

“So then you uphold him? You think 
it right that your promised husband 
should be driven from you like a whipped 
dog! He has done nothing to be ashamed 
of, he has committed no crime; yet you 
will see him treated with contempt, by 
an old greybeard, whose hard heart—” 

“Oh, John, I beseech you, do not call 
my father names!” 

“TI will speak—whose hard heart and 
iron will makes him the terror of the 
whole community. Who is there that 
loves him? Why, not even his own 
children!” 

“Oh, John, have mercy—remember he 
is my father!” 

“T thought better of you, Prudence; I 
thought your heart was loyal and true; 
but I find it just the reverse. You can 
stand by, and seem to be happy, while 
your lover is treated with contempt and 
ignominy. I will wish you a long fare 
well. I want no wife of that kind.” 

He turned away, but the girl had 
caught at him in an agony. With both 
arms about his neck, she clung to him, 
crying out: j 

“John, John, what is it you would 
have me do? I have been loyal ant 
faithful, indeed I have. You will never, 
never know what I have borne for your 
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It will break my heart if you leave 
me like this. Tell me what to do. Is 
there a way out of it? Can I indeed do 
my duty by both of you ?” 

The young man regarded her sternly. 

“Yes there is a way out of it, but you 
will not take it. Your father, with his 
harsh words and his blows, is worth more 
to you than I with all the love I bear 
you. I believe you would sooner give me 
over to ruin, body and soul, than bear 
anything for me, craven heart that you 
are! Come! we have had enough of 
this!” and he strove, almost roughly, to 
push the sobbing girl from him. 

“John,” she cried again, “John, only 
tell me what it is you mean, and indeed I 
will try to do it. I am not craven-hearted, 
you will find that I am not—only tell me 
what you wish.” f 

He half relented now, and gazed at the 
fair downcast face before him searchingly. 

“T will believe you Prudence, if you 
will come to the church and marry me 
this day week” —the girl recoiled a little— 
“aye, this day week, it you mean what you 
say. Your father’s harsh measures have 
driven me to it! There is nothing left 
but this. We will be married, and away 
to Portland before the old man wakes in 
the morning. What do you say?” 

“Oh John! if there was but some 
other way than deceit and falsehood.” 

“You call it deceit and falsehood to 
keep your promises to me? So be it, 
then; you shall not be made to do it. Let 
us have no more of this talk, Prudence. 
Too much has been said already.” 

“T did not mean that quite,” she said, 
tremulously, “it is all so sudden. Tell 
me your plan, John dear; perhaps you are 
right after all. Give me a little time to 
consider. You are so harsh and angry, 
you frighten me.” 

The young fellow’s manner softened at 
once. 

“T did not mean to frighten you, Pru- 
dence,” he said. “ Forgive my vebemence, 
darling; sit down again, and let us talk 
more quietly. This is a serious matter, 
dear love—something which concerns both 
our lives, and will influence them long 
after your father’s will has ceased to affect 
your actions either for evil or good.’ 

Yielding to his pleading, fair Prudence 
gradually regained her composure. With 
bowed head and gently-heaving bosom, 
she listened to his words. A growing air 


sake. 





of indecision was manifest in her face and 
figure. She was considering. 

John kept himself well in hand: aware 
of the advantage already gained, he would 
not push matters unwisely. It was finally 
decided, since they were forbidden to meet, 
a signal should be agreed upon between 
them, by which John should be made ac- 
quainted with his prospects. After vari- 
ous plans had been considered, and dis- 
missed as impracticable, Prudence, with 
shy eyes and pink cheeks, suggested that 
a flower left at some special place, at a 
particular hour, would tell no tales to 
others and yet convey to her lover the 
decision at which she had arrived. John 
was not a sentimental fellow, and this 
proposal made him look a little foolish ; 
but he was not himself fertile in inven- 
tion, and since he ‘could suggest nothing 
better, Prudence’s plan was finally adopt- 
ed. So the matter was settled. 

At the expiration of three days, at five 
in the afternoon, John was to go to the 
rustic seat in the forest, and if a white 
rose lay thereon, hasten away and make 
every arrangement for flight on the day 
previously agreed upon: if on the con- 
trary the rose should be a crimson one, 
he would know that it could not be, and 
would give up his hope of a bride for the 
present. 

The two then were silent awhile, Pru- 
dence in deep thought with so weighty a 
matter to decide, John with his eyes fixed 
on the sweet face beside him, filled with 
the thought of her, to the exclusion of all 
else. Over their heads a faint breeze 
rustled' the tree-tops, a cricket chirped of 
courage under a stone near by, the run- 
ning water murmured soothingly, and the 
tinkling cow-bells in the distance spoke 
of peace. . 

The sound of distant voices, and the 
rustle of approaching footsteps, warned 
the lovers that they must part. Reluct- 
antly they arose and with lingering foot- 
steps passed away down the path to the 
village, Prudence’s white gown glimmer- 
ing through the trees with the yellow sun- 
light upon it, until a turn in the path hid 
them from view. 


CHAPTER IL 


And now a hush fell over the forest. 
The birds ceased their song, not a leaf 
stirred, and the dense shade grew denser, 
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as if the rays of the setting sun were 
shining through light clouds. 

That strange mysterious calm which 
sometimes precedes a thunder storm was 
in the air. 

Thetwo who presently appeared through 
the trees, leaning upon one another, were 
in great contrast to the pair whose reced- 
ing , footsteps might still be heard passing 
in the distance. 

The woman was very pretty, slender 
and young. Her hair was golden, her 
eyes blue, ‘and she had little tender ges- 
tures, a caressing manner, and a way of 
glancing upwards as she talked, which 
was very charming. Her dress of white, 
daintily embroidered, and the hat with 
its snowy plumes, was evidently not of 
Camden manufacture. 

The man at her side, possibly her senior 
by several years, although such matters 
are difficult to pronounce upon, was hand- 
some in a way women admire. He was 
tall and muscular, with a head well set on 
a pair of broad shoulders; had large 
sleepy-looking eyes, firm lips, with some- 
thing of cruelty in their downward curve, 
which was but partially concealed by the 
heavy chestnut mustache which curled 
about his mouth; a firm straight nose and 
rather massive chin completed a face 
which pleased while it made one thought- 
ful. He had evidently been playing ten- 
nis, by his costume and the racquet swing- 
ing indolently from his hand: 

There was a furtive air about the talk 
that ensued which robbed it of that 
charm which made the former in perfect 
harmony with all that was natural, peace- 
ful, and true in the scene about. It is 
not well to see a fair woman glance un- 
easily backward, as if fearful of being 
followed, nor a strong man to glare at the 
thicket as if it might hold a lurking 
eavesdropper. 

Thoughts which may not bear the light 
of criticism, put a cruel slight upon the 
purity of the country, when taken forth 
stealthily and considered under the shadow 
of her forest trees. 

At the seat they paused, and she sat 


down, dropping her hands in her lap, and 


glancing upward with a sweet content, 
which brightened her whole face and 
made it very lovely. The man stood look- 
ing down at her. 

“Magdalen,” he said in a low voice, 
“did you mean what you said last night? 





Have you promised, and will there be no 
going back? Oh, my love! my love! am 
I to call you mine at last?” He cau ght 
her hand almost roughly, and held it fea 
while he looked in the eyes turned up to 
his. 

She blushed and struggled to release 
the hand he held. 

“You hurt me, 
hurt me—my ring, 
cutting my finger!” 

He tore it from her hand and tossed it 
away from him passionately. 

“You shall not wear it now, you are 
mine—mine, do you hear? and’ no one 
else’s pledge shall ever hold you more.” 

But she wept and hid her face, trem- 
bling from head to foot at his violence, 

“Forgive,” he said more gently. “I 
am sorry. I can remember nothing but 
that you are with me, and that we are 
alone. Oh! my darling, my darling, 
when shall we be always together? When 
shall we be able to defy the world and its 
criticism, and forbid it to part us more?” 

“Oh! Arthur, where have you thrown 
my ring? Get it back, I beseech you. 
The want of it wiil be noticed. I cannot, 
I dare not appear without it.’ 

“It is gone, Magdalen,” he answered 
solemnly, sitting down and drawing the 
slight figure towards him. “Gone for- 
ever. Look up, little one, and let us 
think of the future. The past is gone 
from us like your ring, never more to 
return. Come, let us rest a while. There! 
put your head on my shoulder—never 
mind your hat—so! now we can talk.” 

She nestled close to him, ever with that 
furtive look around, above, and below, 
a start now and again betraying uneasi- 
ness, as a bird stirred a leaf near by, or 
a toad hopped across the path. 

A woman with a bad conscience is aptto 
be more nervous than a man possessed of 
the same uncomfortable commodity. Mag- 
dalen Gray was experiencing the annoy- 
ance which dread of her own species 0¢ 
casions, always a lamentable condition 
to be in: it was therefore with difficulty 
that she gave her mind to considering the 
various plans which her companion pro- 
ceeded to unfold. Beside, although she 
had promised, the way in which the prom- 
ise was to be carried out seemed to give | 
her little concern. She was used to being 
planned for, and arranged about; used to 
having difficulties smoothed from her 
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path, ills removed altogether, and the 
leasant things made pleasanter. 

At last he grew urgent. It was a se~ 
jous matter, he’said: they could not meet 
until the day when they were to fly to- 
gether. He must have a sign that all 
would be well, and one that would not be 
remarked. It was for her to decide what 
that should be. 

Yes, she would give one; but what to 
decide on, was the question. She closed 
her eyes, wrinkled her pretty forehead, 
and screwed up her rosy mouth. It wasa 
terrible process, this thinking. In this 
he would not help her. He lit a cigar- 
ette, and watched her through the smoke 
as it wreathed away in the pure air. 

As the shadows deepened in the forest, 
and lengthened along the hillsides, Mag- 
dalen Gray hit upon an idea. In three 
days Arthur should come to this very 
place alone, at five in the afternoon. If 
he found a red flower on the tree trunk, 
all had gone well, and she would go with 
him as he had planned. If, however, the 
flower was white, he would know that 
something had happened—she could not 
meet him! Feminine timidity, with ac- 
customed vacillation, had thus left itself 
one small hole out of which to creep: 
dallying with a darling sin, yet reserving 
the right to stand upright at the final 
moment, and call it a virtue. 

They stole away in the twilight, the 
man preoccupied with hopes for the fu- 
ture, the woman shy and timid with guilty 
fears. A low peal of distant thunder 
gave voice to the many thoughts which 
oppressed her. Involuntarily the two has- 
tened their steps. Tie darkness was be- 
coming appalling. 


CHAPTER III. 


The rain had come at last! For two 
long days the rain-drops had resounded 
upon the tin roofs, and poured down upon 
the dusty streets of Camden. The storm 
was over now, and the landscape fresh and 
smiling lay basking in the sunlight, while 
the bay, blue as a violet, dimpled and 
sparkled as far as the eye could reach. 

The people drew a long breath, for the 
heat was over. Farmers came driving 
across the country, their wagons ‘laden 
With produce. After discharging their 
loads, they took away with them in return 
needed purchases for wives and children ; 











and trade, for weeks so dull, was brisk 
enough once more. 

Early in the afternoon, a little old man, 
bent with rheumatism and withered with 
age, sought the woodland path, and took 
his way to the brook, in search of fire- 
wood. His hatchet was swung over his 
shoulder, and as he went he hummed 
snatches of some quaint old hymn ina 
thin, quavering voice. 

The woods were sweet with ferns and 
wild flowers, and the air fragrant with the 
smell of new-mown hay, which came from 
away over in the meadows, where the 
haymakers were busy at work. On his 
way he met groups of little girls gather- 
ing mushrooms, and bade them “good- 
day” as they passed. 

Suddenly he stopped with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, stooped, and picked up a 
small bright object which glittered at his 
feet. 

“Gold,” he muttered, examining the 

trinket attentively. “What be this doin’ 
here? Looks like a weddin’ ring! 
Likely they’ll be advertisin’ from the 
boardin’ house. I'll put it by till I see 
what comes of it; but there’s more money 
to be got out of a thing like that, when 
there’s a bright stone about. Bad luck 
to the whole lot of them city folk, with 
their jewlery and flounces! Til be glad 
when they’re to the devil!” and the pious 
Methodist hymn began again as the old 
man, with a shrewd, sharp look, slipped 
the ring in his pocket and went on his 
way. 
At the brook, a tree having been se- 
lected with much deliberation and fre- 
quent puffing at the short clay pipe in his 
mouth, he swung himself stiffly up on to 
a limb, and began to lop off the dead 
branches, which fell crackling to the earth 
beneath the stout blows of his axe. 

Old Peter was industrious after a fash- 
ion, but there was no danger of his over- 
working himself. He believed in recu- 
perating after each endeavor, and conse- 
quently the hours went by, and saw but 
little added to the pile of fagots collected 
below. It was growing late: an hour 
more, and it would be time to quit work. 
The old man was tired; hanging his 
hatchet in the crotch of two branches, 
and settling himself comfortably upon a 
stout limb with'his back against the tree- 
trunk, he proceeded leisurely to fill and 
relight his pipe, and was composing him- 
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self for a short period of rest and reflec- 
tion, when the sound of voices reached 
his ear. 

A moment later little Elsie Gray came 
tripping down the path, her cheeks rosy 
with exercise, and her hands full of flow- 
ers. Her nurse followed closely after, in 
white cap and apron; but the woman was 
absorbed in a paper novel as she walked, 
and answered the child’s eager prattle in 
vague monosyllables or mumbled frag- 
ments, wide of the mark. 

The little one stopped beside the tree- 
seat, laid her flowers upon it, and was 


about to sort over her nosegay; but the’ 


nurse was too interested to notice, and 
stumbling over roots and loose stones in 
her preoccupation, went on through the 
trees. Her shrill peremptory call pres- 
ently aroused the child from her task; 
she hastily gathered up her posies, and 
scattering a few in her haste, sped away 
after the woman, her bright curls shaking 
in the breeze. The wide straw hat, with 
its blue ribbons, flew off her head as she 
ran; but evidently the nurse’s displeasure 
was more to be feared than the loss of her 
hat; for she stopped for nothing, but left 
it lying there in the ferns, without even a 
backward glance. 

On the seat, a few withered field 
daisies and a great crimson rose remained ; 
the first drifted away on the summer 
breeze, and dropped softly into the brook, 
but the last was too heavy for such sport, 
and lay quite still, with its velvety petals 
drooping from the clasp of the warm little 
fingers around its stem. 

The child had been gone but an instant 
when Mrs. Gray appeared, coming slowly 
down the path, her eyes on the ground, 
-and her fingers idly twisting the long 
stems of two superb lilies she held in one 
hand. She paused at the brook, and 
looked dreamily at its running waters. 
The storm had greatly increased its 
volume, and the mossy stones, usually 
bare enough to serve as steps in crossing, 
were now quite covered with water. 

The woman’s face was wan and pale as 
if from want of rest; she looked weary 
and unhappy, as though oppressed with 
the weight of her own thoughts. Pres- 
ently her lips moved, and she murmured 
softly, holding up her flowers: 

“Which shall it be? The red or the 
white? Oh, I am tired of it all—would 


Oh, why is it so hard?” She clasped her 
hands passionately, almost crushing the 
flowers, when suddenly her eye fell upon 
the little hat in its bed of ferns. “Oh, 
Elsie, Elsie!” she cried. “You remind 
me of my duty! Little one, was I going 
to leave you? Never, never! Mother 
will stay now; she will never think of it 
again.” 

Trembling from head to foot, and with 
blinding tears, she turned to the seat; dis- 
engaging the white lily from its com- 
panion, she would have put it down when 
her eye caught sight of the crimson rose 
which was already there. The woman 
started as if stung by an adder, and shrank 
away from the seat, pale as death. 

“Elsie has decided,” she whispered, 
hoarsely. “I am not fit to stay with her, 
and she knows it. Oh, my God, have 
mercy on me! I would have tried once 
again if Thou hadst been willing, but it is 
too late, too late!” With a burst of pas 
sionate sobs, the unhappy mother turned 
away, and went slowly through the trees. 
As she disappeared, the old woodman 
gave a low whistle. 

“Well, if those city folks don’t beat 
the Jews!” he exclaimed. “Gad, if I 
don’t think there’s a rattle-snake on the 
bencu, or why should she take on so?” 

Slowly he prepared to climb out of his 
elevated seat, for the position was becom- 
ing irksome; when a step arrested his at- 
tention, and once more he remained quiet, 
expecting the return of the agitated woman 
who had just gone away. But it was 
Prudence who came stepping lightly over 
the moss, her eyes bright and beaming, 
and her cheeks vying with the carnations 
at her belt. There was earnest purpose 
in every movement of her body, determi- 
nation in the lines about her mouth, and 
the way in which her eyebrows were 
drawn down in two straight lines above 
her shining eyes. She went without hesi- 
tation to the fallen tree, blushed slightly 
at sight of the crimson rose already there, 
but gathered it tenderly up and replaced 
it with a creamy-white one she held in 
her hand. 

“Tt is a good omen, John,” she mur- 
mured, softly. “I think we shall be per- 
mitted to overcome all obstacles, even as 
I have removed this rose—lovely thing!” 
she went on, kissing it. “You are not 
the right color, that is all the matter with 
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the brook, and shaking the spray about, 
“now you will freshen up again. Come 
with me, and I will put you in a beautiful 
vase.” 

Tenderly caressing the drooping flower, 
the girl went softly away. No one could 
meet Prudence that day, without feeling 
that some great good had fallen into her 
life. She bore about her the unmistak- 
able marks of happiness; and people felt 
as they passed her in the green country 
lanes, or under the shade of the forest- 
trees, that something good and true as 
well as beautiful was near, while the faint 
fragrance which followed her everywhere 
was like a breath from a distant rose- 
garden. 

The man who met her a little farther 
on, was startled by the vision of beauty 
coming toward him, and fixed a bold 
glance upon the sweet face, which bright- 
ened the color in her cheek. She went: 
swiftly by with downcast eyes, and he 
turned and gazed after her with a new 
expression in his handsome eyes. 

“By Jove, a country girl, and she won’t 
look at me!” he observed with some 
chagrin. “First time it ever happened,” 
he mused, continuing on his way. “I 
would attempt to reverse her opinion, 
whatever it is, if I hadn’t something better 
on hand just now. Lucky for you, little 
girl, with your pride and your prudish 
looks, that I’m pressed for time at pres- 
ent.” 

“T’ll be switched,” said the woodman, 
relinquishing once more his attempt to 
get down from his perch, as he heard the 
sharp step crunching the dry twigs and 
leaves as it came through the forest. 
“T’ll be switched if here ain’t another one 
of ’em.” He drew up his legs, and re- 
garded the newcomer with interest. 

The man strode forward with an air of 
confidence, but his face fell, and a terri- 
ble oath escaped him. 

“So then she has failed me!” he mut- 
tered, grinding his teeth with rage. 
“White! So be it. I will be even with 
her yet. To begin with this rose! Well, 
I will wear it in my button-hole this very 
evening, and she shall see that I am 
pleased with her decision. I will flaunt 
it as a badge of honor—the honor of 
women. We shall see who will be sorry 
first.” P 

He snatched the flower and bore it 
away with him; his brow dark with anger, 


he observed, with emphasis. 





and his eyes flashing revenge. The old 
man in the tree, still more surprised than 
before, descended slowly from his lofty 
position, and rubbing his limbs, gave vent 
to his astonishment and suffering by 
turns. 

While thus employed, Prudence’s lover, 
with anxious face and eager step, came 
through the trees. His face showed great 
annoyance at Peter’s presence on the 
scene; but the old man sat down and 
viewed him with an expression of such 
intense satisfaction that John could not 
find it in his heart to show his dismay. 

Peter spoke at once. 

“TI am glad indeed to see somebody in 
this ’ere woods who isn’t gone stark mad,” 
“Sit down, 
John, sit down. Here have I been treed 
for upwards of an hour, while a raft of 
people have been raving like lunatics at 
the foot of it, over a parcel of flowers.” 

“Flowers?” said John, pricking up his 
ears. I don’t see any flowers, or even a 
flower ;” he looked carefully about as he 
spoke. 

“Well, if you don’t now, you would 
have seen ’em quick enough if you’d been 
tied up in a knot yonder there, as I have 
been for some time past; the last lunatic 
took the flower away with him, although 
I'll wager—” 

“Took the flower away with him? 
What flower?” John interrupted, fiercely. 

“Tt looked to be white,” the old man 
said, relighting his pipe. “No, on the 
whole, I believe it was red?” 

“Red!” ejaculated John, springing to 
his feet. 

“No,” said Peter,again. ‘“ Your beau- 
tiful Prudence took the red one away with 
her.” 

“She has been here then?” cried John, 
joyfully. 

“Why, ain’t I tellin’ ye?” said the 
woodman, testily. “Been here? Why, 
she mooned away over a posie, till I 
thought she’d fall asleep, and then think- 
in’, I suppose, that a ‘fair exchange is no 
robbery, as the good book hath it, she 
lifted up the red ’un and put down the 
white ’un, and up and away as if the 
black cat was after her.” 

John drew a long breath. 

“ What became of the flower ?”—he tried 
to ask it unconcernedly. 

“That big city chap, who goes around 
in his white underclothin—more’s the 
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shame, altho’ it is hot—playin’ with a 
gridiron and a ball, swore a good bit over 
it, but ended by puttin’ it in his button- 
hole, and walking off as proud as Punch. 
You’ll never see hide nor hair of that 
there flower again as long as you live.” 

“Scoundrel, how dared he touch it!” 
said John, flushing hdtly. “I'll break 
his neck.” 

“Indeed you won’t, then,” Peter an- 
swered, coolly. “He’s got practice, and 
you’ve only got bulk. Why, he’d snap 
you in two in a jiffy. You better believe 
you'd a felt like breakin’ his neck if 

you’d seen the way he stared at your be- 
loved Prudence just now. Why like as 
not, he’d up and spoke to her if—” 

But John was off like an arrow, he 
wanted to hear no more. An innumer- 
able throng of alarming fancies came 
crowding upon him. Perhaps the man 
had dared to follow Prudence, Ais Pru- 
dence, his pearl of great price, to her 
home. He tore through the trees like an 
infuriated bull. Terror lent wings to his 
feet, leaving the path, he struck into a 
short cut across the forest. His zeal 
stopped at nothing. Preparing to scale a 
tall fence which obstructed his passage, a 
sight met his gaze which brought his mad 
race to a speedy conclusion. 

Immediately at his feet lay a woman, 
apparently unconscious; possibly she was 
dead. John stooped down and raised 
the head, and as he moved her, two with- 

-ered lilies fell from the hands and lay 
at his feet. Supporting her head on the 
soft moss which grew over the ground in 
abundance, the young man hastened to a 
spring near by, and bringing from thence 
some cool water in the crown of his hat, 
he dashed it in her face. It was without 
avail, however: Magdalen Gray gave no 
signs of returning consciousness. 

Here was a dilemma. 
woman in the heart of the forest, and no 
means of discovering who she was or 
where she belonged. <A glance at the 
delicate, fine clothing, and jewels sparkling 
on her fingers, suggested to the puzzled 
young farmer that the woman who lay 
at his feet was among the number of 
summer guests now in the town. Once 
satisfied of this, John speedily decided 
what course to pursue. 

Gathering the slender figure up in his 
‘ arms, he took a long breath and set forth 
in the direction of the boarding-house, 
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which lay just outside the town. His 
burden was light, but the way was long, 
and the sun had set before he saw through 
the trees the white towers of the house 
he was seeking. 

As he reached the entrance a car- 
riage came rapidly down the drive. As 
the vehicle approached nearer it was sud- 
denly brought to a halt, and, with an 
exclamation of alarm, an elderly, fine- 
looking gentleman sprang from his place 
and hurried to John’s side. At the 
same moment little Elsie’s voice, erving, 
“Mamma! oh, mamma! she is dead!” be- 
trayed to the now exhausted young man 
that he had come upon the relatives of 
his charge. In a few words all was ex- 
plained that he knew himself. Little 
Elsie’s tears and sobs were soothed by the 
assurance that her mamma was not dead, 
but had only fainted, and the old gentle- 
man carefully assisted John to carry his 
young wife to the house. A physician 
was sent for immediately. 
fered the young farmer heartfelt thanks 
for iis superhuman exertions in behalf 
of his wife, pressed some refreshments 
upon him, and when this was declined, 
insisted upon sending him home in the 
carriage; however, Joh would not listen 
to anything of the kind, and when he had 
reluctantly parted with his name and ad- 
dress at the old gentleman’s urgent solici- 
tations, he succeded at last in getting 
away from the gratitude of the little girl 
and her father, which had now become 
embarrassing to him. 

The young man hastened away in the 
moonlight, eager to be alone with his 
thoughts and to plan the final arrange- 
ments which would give him his bride. 
His heart was full of thanksgiving for the 
lucky chance which had told him of the 
fate of Prudence’s pretty signal—it might 
all have happened so differently. He 
meant to hunt up old Peter and apologize 
for his abrupt departure that afternoon. 
The old man had saved him a heartache 
and should have his reward. 

Four days later the Camden Herald 
was full of news. 

Item one told of the hasty and unex- 
plained departure of Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford, and hinted at knowledge which 
might account for it but was kindly sup- 
pressed in order to save the feelings of 
certain personages who were to be name- 
less. 


Mr. Gray of-~ 
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Item two explained how Mrs. Alfred 
Gray had been found in the woods in an 
unconscious state, and was supposed to 
have been attacked by tramps, as one of 
her rings was missing. 

Item three, last and not least, told of 
the elopement of John Ellsworth and 
Prudence Cameron, sympathized with the 
young couple, and wished them “God 
speed.” 





Late in the afternoon of the same day 
old Peter might have been seen hobbling 
into the forest, and if one had been inter- 
ested to watch, they would probably have 
observed that, arrived at the brook, he 
cautiously dropped a bright little object 
on the ground and hurried away. 

“Cause yer know,” he said softly to 
himself, “I ain’t no tramp and don’t care 
to get taken for one.” 





a 
ve 


THE EMBROIDERESS. 


While the dreary mist and the driving rain, 
Beats pitiless down ’mid the evening’s gloom, 


With monotonous chant ’gainst my window pane, 


As I sit and stitch in my lone damp room, 
I work and I weave with rich colors rare, 

On silk and on satin texture fine, 
Beautiful roses and lilies fair, 


And beetles and bees that glimmer and shine. 


As I sit and muse ’mid the closing gloom, 
I weave with each thread some beautiful 
dream, 
Pictures and fancies with toil of the loom, 
That have caught the flash of the rainbow’s 
gleam. 
I stitch wondrous thoughts in each form and 
line, 
Bright as the shimmer of morning dew, 
Till the roses glisten and glimmer and shine 
Fairer, and fresher, than ever grew. 


I think of the lives like this broidered square, 
All splendor and loveliness, wealth and grace, 

Where never the frost-like hand of care, 
Whitens and furrows the proud, glad face. 

I hear the laugh and the cultured tone, 
I feel the warmth of -scented room, 

And the jest and the laughter drowns the groan, 
And the light and the music cheer my gloom. 


And whirled away on a whirlwind’s wing, 


I catch the gleam of the bluest skies, 
On the leafy tree-tops the free birds sing, 
And the painted butterfly gayly flies. 


Vou. c1x.—13. 


I feel warm blowing against my cheek, 
The softest breath of the summer air, 

And yearnings that never the lips can speak, 
Burst through my soul with that vision fair. 


Better to dream than to pause and ask, 
Why life should be nothing but toil and care ; 
Better that fancy should wrap my task 
In the mystic light of my colors fair. 
The snow-flakes patter against the glass, 
But my heart holds some of the warmth and 
glow 
Plucked from the storehouse of youth—alas! 
That its dreams and visions should end in 
woe. : 


I wonder how I should move and look, 

(For fancy sometimes has a boundless flight,) 
If I the trail of these garments took 

And glimmer’d and glitter’d in gold and white. 
But my bit of glass is so dull and dim 

It hardly shows if my face is fair, 
Yet even the toiler may have her whim, 

Aud a dream may save from a great despair. 


Yet something of grief and of pain lies hid, 
In these glittering colors and rose-leaves fair, 
And a tear oft stealing beneath the lid, 
Leaves one dim stain on the texture rare, 
Yet never they’ll dream of the thoughts that lie 
Woven and stitched in each fine-wrought 
thread ; 
Never they'll hear the ghost of a sigh 
Nor the dreamer’s moan when her dream hath 


fled. 
Hous FREEMAN. 











RECREATION. . 


CHARADE, 





BY MRS. 8S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. E_mer Jones. 
Mrs. ELMER JONES. 
JOE JONES. 
Bos JongEs, 


Sous Jeune \ Boys aged five and seven years. 


Scene I. 


A comfortable sitting-room. 
seated, reading a newspaper. 

(Enter Mrs. Jones a weary, impatient 
woman. ) 

Mrs. Jones. There’s one thing certain, 
Mr. Jones; I’m going to the seashore. 

Mr. Jones (looking up from his paper). 
Well, my dear! 

Mrs. Jones. You can take care of Bob 
and Freddy. And the baby— 

Mr. Jones. Must go along, of course. 

Mrs. Jones. No, sir! not unless Bridget 
goes to take care of it. Dm going tor 
recreation, man. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, yes, of course you are. 
Take Bridget, by all! means ; we can keep 
house a few days. Brother Joe will at- 
tend to Bob and Fred while I am out. 

Mrs. Jones. Perhaps he can. At any 
rate, as I said before, Mr. Jones, I’m 
going, and I hope you'll let nothing 
dreadful happen at home. 

Mr. Jonés. No danger, no danger, my 
dear; I’ll be glad of a little quiet. (He 
resumes his reading.) 

(Exit Mrs. Jones.) 

(Enter Joe Jones, a young man, who 
seats himself beside the light, unfolds a 
newspaper and commences to read; lowers 
the paper in a few moments.) Great rush 
to the sea-shore this week, Elmer. Half 
the families on this street are going. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mrs. Jones goes to-mor- 
row. Can you help mind Bob and Fred 
a few days? ‘ 

Joe. I reckon. . What ails Bridget ? 

Mr. Jones. She’s to be the baby’s pro- 
tector, either here or there. 

Joe. Let it be there by all means.’ We 
can keep house like robins. 

(Enter Bob and Fred running to Mr. 
Jones.) 

Fred. Papa, Bob hit me hard, just on 
purpose. 


Mr. Jones 


him on the head ’cause he bit me, an’ | 
don’t like to be bit. 

Fred. 'That’s no ’tifference, I ’was a 
dog, and they have to bite. 

Mr. Jones. You should not have been 
a cross dog, Fred (stroking his hair). 

Fred (drying his tears). Tame dogs 
ain’t much. 

Joe. Fred, do you think we can keep 
house without mamma and Bridget? 

Fred. ’Course we can, Uncle Joe 
Mamma says the house wont run off, an’ 
I know how to keep things—just salt’ em 
down. 

Bob. It takes pepper, too. 

Mr. Jones (laughing). We'll have our 
hands full, Joe. 
. Curtain falls. 





Scene II. 
(Bob and Fred with their clothing on 


awry, presenting an unkempt appearance. 
The chairs converted into horses. Fred 
astride of one and driving, by means of 
string lines, those preceding ut. Bob on 
the floor with a dress hat full of apples: 
armed with a large knife, he endeavors to 
repare the apples for cooking.) 
Fred. I ming Bob, take out the cores. 
They wont swallow. 

Bob (making an effort to obey). Be 
sure, Fred; I’ve done apples often. Wont 
we have amazin’ dinner? (He puts the 
cut apples in a pile on the floor and works 
away, while Fred hips and haws to his 
imaginary horses.) 

(Enter Joe). Hallo, young fellows! 
Dinner ready? That looks like business, 
Bob. But what good is your ride doing, 
Fred ? 

Fred. I’s goin’ to London after the 
meat, Uncle Joe. Get up! get up! (mak 
ing a flourish of haste.) 

Joe. You’d better get down, boy. I’ve 

good news for you, mamma and Bridget 
are coming home to-day. 
Bob. Hurra! aint the baby coming too? 
Fred. You don’t s’pose mamma ’d come 
without the baby, Bob! It can’t come, 
it has to be brung. 





Bob (interrupting), No I didn’t; I[ hit 
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Fred. Sharp people should always speak 
properly. 

Fred. Yes but [ain’t sharp, I’se round! 

Joe. Well, rowdies, straighten things 
up, and let’s have dinner. 

Fred. Without meat? 

Joe. Yes, never mind the meat. Let’s 
cook the apples. (He takes the coal shovel 
and gathers the heap Bob had prepared 
into a pitcher.) 

Bob. Put water on ’em, Uncle Joe, or 
grease, else they'll burn. That’s how 
Bridget does ’em. 

Joe. Good. That’s sensible, Bob. Bring 
the butter. Heigh-ho! Whose hat were 
those apples ia? 

Bob (viewing the hat full of peelings). 
Some old resident. 

Joe. Old resident, your grandfather! 
Why, it’s my new beaver. (Throws the 
apple remnants on the floor, and gazes rue- 
fully at the hat.) Where did you get this 
hat? 

Bob. Fred brought the apples in it. 

Fred. ’Cause why the baskets is all lost, 
and your hat is bigger than papa’s. I 
got the bread in his. The grocer fellow 
said they was good enough, and he knows 
a few. 

Joe. Yes, we all know a few, and [ll 
know a few more before I abet such a 
house-keeping plan again. (Stroking the 
ruffled beaver.) That’s ten ¢ tlars clear 
oss. 

(Enter Mr. Jones, looking perplexed.) 
What’s up, Joe? I’m hungry as a bear, 
and the cab will be here in two minutes 
with Mrs. Jones. 

Joe. I’ve been out to get a square meal: 
just returned to these young Americans. 

Fred. Papa, papa, what’s a square 
meal? I didn’t see, he brung nothin’ 
Bob’s been tryin’ to make por- 


bit. 

Bob. ’Cause that old tin wash-basin 
wouldn’t boil. I left it on the stove for 
Bridget, ’cause the baby’!] be hungry. 

(Mr. Jones takes the only upright chair 
in the room, and gazes hopelessly on his 
surroundings.) 

(Fred jumps astride his chair-horse, 
which he had dismounted to inquire about 
a square meal, and shouts vigorously): 
Get up! Get up, you lazy ponies! Hurry 
for the doctor. Papa have the neuralgia, 
an’ it a awful danger thing. Get up! 
get up! 





Bob (who has been looking out). Be 
still, Fred: here comes mamma. 

Fred (rushing to the window). Hurra! 
Bridget’s taken the baby in ’tother door. 
’Spose its sleepin. Glad I ain’t a baby. 

Joe. T’ll start for the shore this after- 
noon, Elmer. Hungry for a sniff of salt 
air, and aching for a change of base. 

(Enter Mrs. Jones: Bob and Fred rush 
to meet her, seizing hold of her dress.) 

Bob. We’re ’mazin’ glad to see you, 
mamma. 

Fred. ’Cause we’re hungry, and every- 
thing. Papa’s got the neuralgia, an’ 
Uncle Joe’s just goin’ a trip. 

(Exit Joe.) 

Mr. Jones. 'm glad to see you, my 
dear. (Offering her a chair.) 

Mrs. Jones (rather severely). Mr. Jones, 
is this our house and children? 

Mr. Jones. I think so, my love. 

Fred. Of course it’s us. We didn’t get 
traded off for nothin’. 

Mr. Jones. They certainly do look some- 
what demoralized. But I trust you had . 
a delightful rest. How’s the baby? 

Mrs. Jones. The mosquitoes almost ate 
him up. 

Bob (erying). . Boo, boo, Fred, the mos- 
quitoes eat our baby up, and Bridget got 
some wild one. I bet it’s a ’rangotang. 
Come quick and see. (Pulling at Fred.) 

Fred. ’Taint a’rangotang, is it, mamma? 
We could tooked better care of a baby 
here. Nothin’ eat usup. .Where’s Uncle 
Joe? The sea things ll eat him up too. 
(Beginning to cry.) 

Bob. No use to cry for that. He’s too 
big to swallow. Come and see this ’rang- 
otang. (Exit sorrowful boys.) 

Mrs. Jones. I am thoroughly tired of 
recreation, and came home for rest. 
Though appearances here are not. flatter- 
ing, I think I can bring order out of 
chaos. Be assured, Mr. Jones, whenever 
I go abroad in future, it will be best to 
close the house. Those incorrigible boys, 
to enlighten their understanding, will wake 
the baby. I must explain away their 
fears. ( Exit.) 

Mr. Jones. I am heartily glad to have 
Mrs. Jones return, and she is much more 
patient with our confused state than I in 
my cowardice expected. I don’t care 
much about quiet after all, but I reckon 
she does need a change sometimes, I’m 
sure I should. 


(Curtain falls.) 
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I'd fit clear of the widow, only to get 
out of the fryingpan into the fire; for Pll 
put it to anybody who’s ever been in 
that fix, if it isn’t worse to be dead in 
love with somebody that don’t care a fig 
for you, than to have somebody dead itt 
love with you that you don’t care a fig for. 

It was Saturday night that I came so 
near putting myself out as well as the 
gas; the next forenoon I went to church 
with my landlady, and in the afternoon, 
Mister Jones advised me to take a walk 
up and down Fifth Avenue and see the 
city chaps doing it up brown, a-showing 
themselves off before them plate-glass 
windows, with the girls behind the win- 
dows admiring ’em. It was a good idea, 
and I consented. 

“T’ll be your cicerone,” said he. 

“Sissy who?” I asked, not makin’ 
out what he said. 

“Your chaperone, Mr. Beanpole,” he 
replied. 

“What chap along?” I asked again, a 
little puzzled. 

“Tl go with you and show you the 
street and the people.” 

“Obliged to you,” said I. “Come 
along, my friend; you’d better calculate 
T’ll see what’s to be seen without any help, 
after we get there; but I'll be tickled 
with your company.” 

‘So we started out, and after walking a 
iow d smart ways, we come to the Avenue. 

emi-ma, did you ever see a‘string of 
ganders walking along beside a mill-pond 
and turning their heads to see their own 
beautiful necks in the water? Wall, they 
just reminded me of that, only these 
geese was a looking to see if they was 
looked at. I begun to whistle; I’d 
whistled a hull verse of Yankee Doodle 
before I remembered it was Sunday, 
when I shut offsudden; but as my feel- 
ings over-powered me, I was obliged to 
give vent to ’em, or burst; so I changed 
the tune to Old Hundred, and kept up a 
kind of whistle that acted as a satety- 
valve to my excited emotions. 

“Low, my lute, breathe low!’” re- 
marked Mr. Jones. “Now, if you could 
find a good piece of pine and go to whit- 





tlin’, you’d be all right; you’d astonish 
the natives almost as much as they aston- 
ish you. Whistlin’ and whittlin’ are 
favorite amusements in the country, are 
they not, Mr. Beanpole?” 

“Wall, yes,” said I; “air’s plenty, and 
timber’s cheap; and then there’s somethin’ 
exciting about swappin’ jack-knives, 
You see we haven’t any billiard-saloons 
to do our geenteel gamblin’ in, nor no 
place to walk up and down like a flock 
of peacocks a-spreading our fine feathers 
for the wimmen folks to admire, so we 
do rather depend on them two for greas- 
ing the wheels of time.” 

He hemmed as if there was sumthin’ in 
his throat; he’d been out ruther late the 
night before, for which I oughter be 
thankful, as it was the means of savin’ 
me to Kitty and further usefulness in the 
spear of my ambition as storekeeper. 
Just then a couple of young fellows, got 
up in the highest style of the art, passed 
by, arm in arm; they bowed and smiled 
very deep—they were my acquaintances 
at the St. Nicholas, who took me to the 
opera. 

“Do you know them?” asked Mr. 
Jones, rather surprised. 

“Partickler friends of mine,” says I, 
carelessly. 

He said somethin’ else, but what it was 
I’ve no more idea, nor never had, than 
the man in the moon; I had stopped stun 
still, and was starin’ into a window. One 
of the hired-girls had just opened the in- 
side shutter, and a young lady had 


stepped up and looked out a minit. It. 


was only a minit, for I expect my stoppin’ 
made her back out again; but that minit 
was sufficient to change the current of 
’Bijah Beanpole’s feelings as slick as if 
they’d been dammed by a tree fallin’ into 
’em kersouse. I’d always had the name 
of being too susceptible, which was one of 
the things Kitty threw into my face 
whenever she and I quarrelled; though 
goodness knows I was in right down sober 
earnest, when I made love to her; and if 
anybody had said I’d ever been led away 
by any other woman’s pretty face, I’d fit 
him till he took it back. But then I 
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hadn't seen the lovely apparition which 
beamed upon me between them expensive 
lace curtains like a—like a chanticleer 
through the gauzy stuff they put over it 
in summer to protect it from the flies. I 
was struck all ofa heap. Kitty couldn’t 
any more hold a candle to her than a 
hollyhock could to a rose. I don’t know 
whether it was her looks, or her clothes, 
or her motions, or the whole “two tongs 
sample,” as Mr. Jones called it in French, 
which did up the job so completely—it 
matters not—it was done, I had seen her, 
and there I stood as if I’d stepped on 
shumaker’s wax and stuck. 

“What’s the matter?” says Mister 
Jones. ' 

“ Did you see her?” says I. 

“See who?” 

“In that window, that—that being.” 

“T saw a very pretty young lady,” says 
he, “and the best of it is, I know her.” 

“Do you?” I cried, catchin’ hold of 
his hand, and wringin’ it till he nigh hol- 
lered; “I’d give pretty much all I’m 
worth to be introduced to her.” 

“Oh, that’s a different matter, Mr. 
Beanpole; I don’t know her myself very 
well, and I wouldn’t presume to introduce 
strangers. When her father was a den- 
tist down on our street, he used to fix my 
teeth for me; but since he’s gone into the 
the gold leaf and plate, etc., business, and 
moved into the Avenue, I haven’t kept up 
the acquaintance very strict. However, 
she hasn’t quite cut her old friends; I’ve 
acard in my pocket this moment, invit- 
ing me to a regular crush there next 
Tuesday evening.” 

“It would be the makin’ of me to 
home, to go to a real Fifth Avenue party 
and see how they do things up. I should 
be a lion all the rest of my life,” said I, 
despondingly. 

“A lyin’ all the rest of your life! I 
shouldn’t wonder—you’ve a khnack of tel- 
ling big stories,” laughed Mr. Jones, push- 
in’ me along, for folks was beginning to 
stare at us 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Nuthin’,” said he. 

“Tm glad of it,” said I. 

“Pil tell "you what V’ll do, Beanpole,” 
he began, after we’d passed on a little 
ways. “Id really like to gratify your 
euriosity, if it is in my power to do so. 
I’ll call on the lady this evening, tell her 
all about you—that you are the tallest 








Beanpole in your vicinity, good family, 
the real limas, you know, and all that; 
perhaps she’ll give me permission to bring 
you along to the party.” 

“You'll lay me under an obligation as 
big as a load of hay,” replied I, so eager 
that he laughed again, and said he 
shouldn’t care to do that, as I might be 
smothered by the size and weight of my 
gratitude. 

So we went on up the street, looking at 
the long rows of brown-stun buildings, 
where the people that get rich quick in 
New York city begin their experience 
in high life. Jones told me the names 
and the former business of a good many 
of ’em; but I was so taken up with the 
thought of the beautiful being I had seen, 
and wondering if I should actually get an 
invitation to her party, that I hadn’t eyes 
or ears that amounted to much. We con- 
tinued on till we come to a beautiful green 
hill, with flowers all around it and over 
the sides, and shtit in by a stun wall. I 
knew nature never manufactured that 
hill, as her doin’s are commonly of the 
irregular kind, and this was squared off 
like a floor. I stopped to look at it, 
when Mister Jones told me it wasn’t a 
hill, it was a big tub full of water. After 
awhile, I found out he meant it was the 
Croton Reservoir. I waited to go up 
and take a peep inside, but they don’t 
allow visitors on Sunday. All to once he 
asked me if I’d been to Central Park. I 
hadn’t been, and I wanted to go; so he 
said we was so far up town, and had just 
about time to make the trip ’fore dark, 
he’d go along; so we struck down a street 
till we come to a car, which was just as 
jammed as the people could stand without 
being squeezed to death. I thought of my 
best suit, and was dreadful ‘uneasy about 
my hat; but as Jones said, “I must see 
the most wonderful and magnificent com- 
bination of Nature and Art on this con- 
tinent,” I mus’n’t mind my hat. When 
we got there heasked if I'd have a carriage. 

“ What’ll the shot be?” I enquired. 

“A dollar for the rounds.” 

“ Whew!” said I, “that’s rather steep 
for jest a¢little ride. I don’t mind walk- 
ing, if you don’t. I need exercise.” 

“Wall,” said he, “I think we took 
some exercise going from Bleecker to 
Croton Reservoir. Jump in, Mr. Bean- 
pole; seein’ I’ve took you out, I'll do the 
polite.” 
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We got into a real. handsome carriage 


with two horses, and a driver stuck up in, 


a high seat, and started around the park. 
I felt as proud as a hen with her first 
chickens, to be riding ’round in that style 
with my new suit on, and an easy, nice 
chap like Mister Jones for company. It 
was an epigram in my life. But as to 
their great park they talk so much 
about, | was disappointed. We shouldn’t 
think no great punkins of it out around 
Beanville. We've got lots bigger trees, 
and more of ’em, and a mill pond that 
beats their lake -all holler; and as for 
their Hamburg swans, I didn’t see as they 
looked much different from Beanville 
geese. 

“If it was a little later in the season 
things would look a little better—the 
grass isn’t fairly up yet,” said Mister 
Jones. 

I told him I could see plenty of grass 
to home, it wouldn’t be any treat to me; 
and he said “ he presumed not; but some- 
thing downright green was a treat to city 
folks, whether it was grass, pease, er” — 

“ Beans,” I put in, “or Beanpoles, which 
is connected with ’em. Just so, sir.” 

There was one thing about the park I 
admired, which was the bridges; every 
place where there was the least excuse, if 
it wasn’t any more’n a holler spot, they 
had an elegant bridge; though even in 
this they had to flat out in places. I saw 
several small ones designed for foot pas- 
sengers, made out of rough sapplings and 
sticks with bark on—real cheap affairs, 
like that hum-made concern over the 
brook onto our own farm. 

“T think them bridges decidedly cheap; 
we've got as good to home,” said I. 

“Wall, yes, they are rather rustic,” 
says he, “ but they'll do for variety.” 

I was more took up with the people 
than with the park. There was hundreds 
of folks walking about, and a good many 
driving. I was told that I shouldn’t see 
so many fashionable carriages as if it had 
been a week day; but I’d see some of the 
fast horses and men. And I did. I 











never see such driving and such teams— 
wagons that seemed made of spider-webs 
for wheels, and horses that made a fellar’s 
blood tingle to look at. It took the starch 
out of me about my two thousand dollars 
capital considerable, when Jones would 
say eoolly: 

“There goes an eight-thousand-dollar 
turnout! Look at that bay horse, Bean- 
pole—his owner gave fifty-five hundred for 
him, and was glad to get him for that.” 

If pa could see the way they threw 
away money in this city, he’d think the 
day of judgment wasn’t very fur off. 
And if ma could see the women—silk 
dresses on every afternoon, and fixin’s to 


match—a-spending their time running © 


round to the stores and overhaulin’ dry- 
goods, she’d be dreadfully troubled in her 
mind. I wasn’t troubled with them kind 
of reflections at that time,  howsomever. 
I was as much took up with everything I 
saw, as a young man of twenty-one would 


be likely to be; in fact, I was jest about ~ 


that minit altogether the biggest fool that 
could have been found, if the police had 
searched the city. 

When we got back in the vicinity of 
Fifth Avenue, Mr. Jones got out of the 
cars, and left me to go home alone, as he 
was going to call upon Miss Goldplate to 
see what could be done for my case. I 
found my way to my boarding-house, and 
walked my room till he came back. I 
didn’t any more think of Kitty then, as 
if it wasn’t sparking-time, Sunday even- 
ing, and I hadn’t written her that letter 
the night before. Pretty soon Mister 
Jones came in and up to my room. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. 
Beanpole, upon an invitation to accom- 
pany me next Tuesday evening. Miss 
Goldplate says she’ll be delighted to see 
you; she’s sure you must be very amusing 
and instructive; and as I assured her you 
belong to the cream of the best country 
milk, she isn’t afraid to let you in, for the 
first and only occasion, to the magic circle 
of the F. A’s.” 

(1o be concluded.) 





A LI¥E STUDY IN GRAY. 





If any of my paintings call to mind 
Those happy days ere we had learned regret 
I trust that in that memory, you'll find 
Some word, some look, some scene you'd not 
forget. 


Il. 


Some action, or perchance some tender phrase 


To make you wish that love had never died. 


If thus they can recall those perfect days, 


Contented, I may lay my brush aside. 
J. de W. 
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‘MARTIN VAN BUREN. 





The eighth President of the United 
States was born at Kinderhook, N..Y., on 
the 5th of September, 1782, and at an 
early age evinced the remarkable mental 
precocity which made him a lawyer and 
a politician before he came of age. He 
was educated with the best advantages 
which were afforded by the schools in the 
vicinity, and obtained his legal trajning 
in the office of Francis Sylvester, a citizen 
of his own town. When thirty years of 
age, Mr. Van Buren began his political 
career in the state senate. In 1815 he 
was made attorney general, and, after a 
second term in the state senate, he was 
elected United States Senator in 1821. 
Six years later, he was re-elected, but re- 
signed his post to accept that of Governor 
of his own state. In 1832, he was elected 
to the vice-presidency on the ticket with 
Andrew Jackson, whom he succeeded in 
the presidency, after the latter’s second 
administration. Mr. Van Buren was an 











able financier, and during the panic 
of 1837, advanced important views which 
subsequently led to the passage of the law 
establishing the independent treasury 
system. Mr. Van Buren acquitted him- 
self in office so well, that he was renomi- 
nated for president in 1840, but was de- 
feated by the Whig candidate, William 
Henry Harrison. Mr. Van Buren’s party 
again proposed his nomination in 1844, 
but it was not consummated, Mr. Polk 
being the candidate chosen, and finally 
elected. In 1848, he appeared once more 
on the presidential platform, but was 
defeated by General Taylor, and then 
retired from public life. The last four- 
teen years-of his life were quiet and en- 
joyable. He made a tour of Europe that 
lasted three years, returning home in 
1855 to settle down in his native place, 
where he died in 1862, at the advanced 
age of 80 years. 





ART NOTES. 


There is perhaps no artist of eminence 
more talked about at the present time, 
than J. L. E. Meissonier, an exhibition of 
whose works has contrived to stir up 
Paris, and indeed the whole art world, to 
ahigh pitch of excitement. His work is 
wonderful not only in execution, but ex- 
tent. The entire number of subjects 
from his hand now reaches some four 
hundred and twenty productions. Of 
these, there are now one hundred and 
fifteen collected for exhibition in Paris, 
besides many studies owned by the artist. 
About fifty of the works of Meissonier are 
owned by. Americans; not a bad showing, 
if art patronage is brought into the ques- 
tion. The value of the collection as it 
how stands in Paris is roughly estimated 
at $1,500,000. The pictures owned by 
Americans are valued at $800,000, but 
on account of the present. unreasonable 
tariff on works of art, none of these could 
be loaned to the exhibition, as a duty of 
thirty per cent. would have been levied 
upon them on their return. Some one 
proposes, however, that a small Meissonier 





exhibition might be held in this country. 
The fifty works that might be produced 
for such an occasion would include the 
following: 

Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, “The 
Arrival at the Chateau,” $50,000; “ Infor- 
mation—General Desaix and the Cap- 
tured Peasant,” $55,000 ; “The Ordinance,” 
$27,500; “An Artist and his Wife,” $25,- 
000; “An Artist at Work,” $20,000; 
“Portrait of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt,” 
$5,500, and “Man Reading,” $5,000. 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart, “1807,” $66,000; 
“Giving Alms,” $25,000; “A Group of 
Cavalrymen in a Street,” $25,000, and a 
small water color portrait of the artist, 
$3,000. Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, “ Les 
Deux Van de Velde,” $18,000; “General \ 
and Adjutant,” (Antibes) $15,000, and a 
water color, with figures before a tavern, 
$3,000. Estate of the late Mr. Theron K. 
Butler, “ Le Pigeon” (a card party scene ),. 
$30,000, and “The Vedette,” $20,000. 
Mr. Albert Spencer, “A Reader,’ 
$10,000, and a two-figured panel, 15,000. 
Mrs. Mary Morgan, a soldier mounted, 
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18,000, and “The Standard Bearer,” 
$15,000. Mr. D. O. Mills, “Marechal 
de Saxe,” $15,000, and “The Ante- 
Chamber,” $8,000. Mr. James H. Stebe 
bins, “The Game Lost,” $25,000; “Cap- 
tain of the Guard”—Louis XIII. (por- 
trait of the artist), $6,000; “The 
Stirrup Cup,” $10,000, and “ Ancient 
Armor,” $5,000. Mr. August Belmont, 
“The Chess Players,” $30,000. Mr. 
‘John Jacob Astor, “Sur 1’Escalier,” 
$20,000... Mr. William Astor, “Le 
Fumeur,” $5,000. Mr. Jay Gould, “A 
Musketeer,” $6,500. Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, a small single figure, $4,000. 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, “In the 
Library,” $20,000. Mr. C. J. Osborne, 
“A Cavalier” (entering a door), $10,000. 
Mr. William Rockafeller, “Gentleman 
Seated in Library,” $18,000; Mr. Wm. 
B. Dinsmore, “A Musketeer” (in red), 
$20,000. Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, “A 
Musketeer,” $10,000; Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts, “The Smoker,” $10,000; Mr. H. 
Victor Newcomb, a single figure, $8,000; 
Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, “A Swordsman” 
(water color), $2,500; ex-Governor Le- 
land Stanford, “Portrait of ex-Governor 
Stanford,” $8,000; Mr. John T. Martin, of 
Brooklyn, “Cavalier Entering a Door,” 
$12,000 ; collection of Mr. George I. Seney, 
of Brooklyn, “The Smoker,” $8,000; Mr. 
H. C. Gibson, of Philadelphia, “Cavalier 
Seated Awaiting an Audience,” $10,000; 
Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
“The Jovial Trooper,’ $10,000, and 
“Courtyard of the Artist’s Studio,” 
$3,000; Mr. E. Pope, ef Chicago, an ex- 
ample of medium size, $12,000, and Mr. 
Charles Crocker, of San Francisco, “Le 
Commercant en Voyage, $12,000. Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, of New York, and Mr. A. 
E. Borie, of Philadelphia, both, we believe, 
possess examples of the artist’s work. 


When Munkacsy’s superb canvas 
“Christ on Calvary” was transferred 
from his atelier to the famous gallery of 
M. Sedelmeyer, all the inhabitants of the 
Avenue de Villiers came out to see it go 
by. There are critics who say that it is not 
so good a work as his “Christ before 
Pilate,” but the opinion is disputed. 
That it is a powerful picture, however, no 
one denies. The scene is brought out 
strongly against a background of lower- 
ing clouds,:and is widely varied. Around 
the.cross and the great subject are grouped 


‘to a group of children. 





white-cowled Arabs in striking costumes, 
Roman soldiers, a scoffing crowd of ob- 
servers, and the sorrowing followers of 
Christ, who make up an assemblage which, 
to use the words of an admirer, gives “an 
impression of intense realism s0 pro- 
found as to be positively startling.” 


J. G. Brown is working on a trio of 
street boys, one of whom is “Short of 
Change.” 


Alma Tadema’s “Oleanders” is being 
engraved on steel by M. Blanchard. 


Millais is losing caste among the critics, 
Formerly he was praised beyond measure 
for his excellent coloring and various fine 
points of execution. It is alleged that 
for the past ten years he has been widen- 
ing the scope of his brush, making bold 
strokes that have won recognition from 
the masses, but have slowly, surely oblit- 
erated the subtle charms and graces which 
as a young painter he formerly possessed. 
“An Idyl” is one of his late works. Jt 
is a picture, sold for five thousand guineas, 
that represents a soldier playing the fife 
One has but to 
look once to see how far removed the 
picture is from anything so exquisite as 
“The Huguenots” and “The Carpenter’s 
Shop.” Has Millais’ hand lost its cun- 
ning, or has he simply grown careless? 


The Duke of Blenheim has applied to 
the Court of Chancery for permission to 
sell his pictures, and, on condition that it 
is granted, he offers to sell the National 
Gallery eleven of the best works in the 
collection for £367,500. But the Treas- 
ury will not recommend the purchase, 
and the English newspapers are in a panic 
lest some other country should become 
the possessor of these famous masterpieces. 
Among them is Rubens’ picture of him- 
self, his second wife, Helena Fourment, 
and child. This is considered fully equal 
to anything which the great artist ever 
produced. It would be a pity if, for 
motives of economy, the National Gallery 
were obliged to forego the purchase of this 
work, together with the other Rubenses, 
the Raphael, and the Vandykes, that are 
included in the collection. 

In an address before the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome, Signor Mancini, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, said that if the 


bill affecting the tariff on works of art — 


were not considered by the 21st of June, 
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as Italy demanded, he would take meas- | of commerce between Italy and America. 


ures to obtain compensation, as he con- 
sidered the treatment of Italian subjects 
unfair and at variance with the treaty 


This disposition to furce Congress into a 
consideration of the subject, meets with 
hearty symnathy, even in this country. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Mr. J. H. Shorthouse will write a sequel to 
“The Little Schoolmaster Mark.” 

“ 4 Roman Singer” is an autobiography. 

“Quicksands” is Mrs. A. L. Wister’s latest 
translation from the German. It is by Adolph 
Streckfuss, and of a quality that will support the 
popularity of the charming series of novels, cur 
acquaintance with which we owe to Mrs. Wis- 
ter’s clever faculties. The publishers of ‘ Quick- 
sands” are J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Miss Tincker has written a new novel, “ Au- 
rora,” which appears as a serial in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. The scene is laid in Spain and Italy. 

F. Marion Crawford has been writing only 
about three years, and has produced four novels 
of a striking character. It is hardly possible he 
can keep on at this rate, but his versatility is 
none the less remarkable. 

Robert Grant, James Boyle O'Reilly, ‘J. S. 
of Dale,” and John T. Wheelright, have written a 
joint serial called ‘“‘ The King’s Men.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a fine forehead 
and clear-cut features.. His manner is genial 
and his appearance stylish, without in any way 
tending to foppery. 

Edgar Fawcett is thirty-six years old, of 
average height, with a dark complexion, black 
eyes and moustache. He does not affect any 
literary style of make up, but looks like a matter- 
of-fact man-of-the-world. 

A “Library of American Literature,” a com- 
pendium of ten octavo volumes containing speci- 
mens of American literature from the earliest 
times to the present day, will be published by 
subscription under the editorial management of 
BE. (. Stedman and Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, 
of the New York Tribune staff. 

John Bright does not care for novels, but is 
very fond of poetry, Milton being his favorite. 

Mr. John Morley insisted on printing “‘ God” 
throughout his books with a little g, and one of 
his reviewers has had the name of the Litterateur, 
which appears frequently in his critique, printed 
always “mr. john morley.” 

Ouida’s new novel, “ Princess Napraxine” is 
exactly like every other book she ever wrote. 
It is strong, passionate love story, in which all 
of the faults and charms of this erratic writer 
have been forcibly reproduced. The continuance 
of Quida’s power has puzzled the critics. 
Neither the vituperation of the moralist nor the 
argument of the reviewer can affect her pop»- 
larity. ‘Princess Napraxine” will be devoured 
with avidity by her enthusiastic admirers, while 
its brilliant imagery and wonderful play of lan- 





guage baffles the sternest rebukes of Ouida’s 
censors. 

Lippincotts have a new translator, ‘“S. D.,” 
who has tried her hand on a German novel “A 
Hard Heart.” The story is not one to fairly 
prove her powers. It is thoroughly German to 
the extent of being quite dull at times, and 
we cannot say that the selection is a good one. 


Walter Besant’s “Julia” is said to be an im- 
provement on all his previous work. 

Anthony Trollope’s latest “An Old Man’s 
Love,” which was brought out by the Black- 
woods, has been reprinted here in the Franklin 
Square Library by Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Cable is accumulating still further ma- 
terial for sume of his charming Creole stories. 


“M. E. W. 8.” is Mrs. Sherwood, a lady well- 
known in New York society. 

The original of “Mr. Isaacs” is a dealer in 
curios at Delhi. 

Bancroft, the historian, is at work in Mexico. 

Swinburne is a fine conversationalist. 

“Dearly Bought” is a new novel by Mrs. 
Burnham, author of “No Gentleman.” 

Two volumes of Edgar A. Poe’s works, by 
John H. Ingram, have been added to Baron 
Tauchnitz’ “Collection of British Authors.’ 

When Alphonse Daudet was De Morny’s sec- 
retary, he collected enough material in the way 
of personalities for several novels. Some of 
these tid-bits were utilized in “ The Nabob.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is thirty-nine 
years old, but very graceful and attractice. Her 
ill health does rot hinder her from doing a 
good work among the poor of Andover and 
Gloucester, by whom she is much beloved. 

Charles Reade told Joseph Hatton that he 
received only £5 for ‘“ Peg Woffington.” 

“Rapid Ramblings in Europe,” by W. C. 
Falkner, is one of Lippincott’s recent publications. 
The make-up of the book is rather unfortunate, 
the style being much below the usual standard 
of the works issued by this house. 

The Bentleys will bring out the posthumous 
novel of Charles Reade, which is called “The 
Perilous Journey.” It is quite complete. 

A London firm are issuing penny editions of 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The profit of the 
enterprise is derived from.the advertising pages, 
which are inserted among the fly-leaves of the 
book. 

There are more summer novels this year than 
there have been for many a season. 











Prices oF Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
our SuBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts.; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Afternoon-dress made of plain and 
figured foulard silk; the skirt is trimmed with 
rows of white Oriental lace, over plain pink 
foulard. Polonaise of the figured goods, with 
belt and loops of velvet ribbon draping the skirt 
in front. Lace plastron. Sleeves trimmed with 
lace and velvet bows. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress made of plain and 
striped batiste. The skirt is kilted, made of the 
plain blue with a band of brown around the 
edge. Overdress of striped, and plain brown 
with ribbon looping it. Pointed bodice of the 
striped, with one revers of plain blue. and plas- 
tron of brown. Straw hat trimmed with brown 
velvet and blue feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Riding-habit ‘of bottle-green cloth, 
with short pointed jacket buttoned up in front. 
Silk hat with scarf wound around it. 

Fig. 4.—House-dress for lady, made of cream 
colored nuh’s veiling ; the skirt is edged with a 
narrow plaiting headed with two bands of gar- 
net colored velvet, another row trims a short 
plain skirt, above, over which the drapery falls 
in front, at oneside and in the back; it is looped 
up with velvet loops and ends. Basque bodice 
trimmed with velvet, full vest, velvet cuffs and 
collar. 

Fig. 5.—Afternoon-dress of white embroidered 
and plain nainsook, the skirt is of the plain, 
kilted with bands of embroidery between. Polo- 
naise made of the embroidered material with 
full front, edged with the same embroidery that 
trims the skirt. Colored silk vest, ribbon bows 
looping up the back of skirt. 

Fig. 6.—Shoulder cape of creme Spanish silk 
lace, with knot of satin ribbon and chenille 
fringe round the edge. 

Fig. 7.—Deep collar of fine embroidered net, 
dark red velvet neck-band and bows. Cap to 
match with bead ornament in front. 

Fig. 8.—Collar and jabot of fine openwork em- 
broidery, edged with lace, gathered at the waist 
under a knot of ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Costume of Louis XV., broché with a 
design of many colors upon a blue ground. The 
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skirt is composed of puffs of the material divided 
by lace flounces. Polonaise draped in paniers 
and a puffed drapery. The dress is trimmed 
with lace. Elbow sleeves trimmed with lace 
and blue ribbon bows. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of grey straw trimmed with red 
velvet, bird and plumage. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of Milan braid trimmed with 
black velvet, and large bunch of different-colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 12. —Bonnet of navy blue straw, trimmed 
with cream colored and blue satin ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy pins for the hair made of tor- 
toise shell, with the ends of gold, ornamented 
with Rhine stdnes. 

Fig. 14.—Lady’s bodice suitable to make up 
any summer material. It has three hollow plaits 
at the back, which should be slightly padded 
with horsehair at the top, so as to keep them 
out from the bodice. Plastron in front, collar, 
cuffs and pockets can be of a different material 
from the rest of the bodice if desired. 


Fig. 15 and 16.—Jacket bodice, with Henry 


II. Epaulettes. This bodice is fashionable for 
wearing with summer skirts, and can be made 
of satin, broghé, or ottoman silk, trimmed with 
velvet. The velvet is used for the waistcoat, up- 
right collar and cuffs. The paniers are draped 
round to the hips; the drapery is finished with 
a buckle in the back. 

Fig. 17 and 18.—Front and back of dress for 
girls of eleven years, made of zephyr cloth plain 
and plaided. The skirt is kilted, with deep 
jacket edged with a kilting, and a plain basque 
below, with belt around it, plastron in front, and 
deep collar. Hat of straw, trimmed with silk 
and feather. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
pink Scotch gingham, the bodice is plain with a 
plastron in front, with skirt box-plaited, sash 
tied in front. Collar and cuffs of black velvet. 
Straw bonnet trimrhed with black velvet and 
pink feathers. J 

Fig. 20.—Mother Hubbard dress for girl of ten 
years, made of écru colored wash goods, the yoke 
and band around the edge of the skirt is of dark 
red cotton, the skirt of the écru-colored goods falls 
over this; it is edged with Irish point embroi- 
dery and narrow tucks; the same embroidery 
edges the yoke and cuffs. Straw poke bonnet, 
lined with shirred satin and trimmed with satin 
ribbon bows. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of eleven years, made 
of white nun’s veiling; the skirt is plaited, edged 
with a narrow ruffle, polonaise shirred in front, 
with vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet. Straw 
hat trimmed with ribbon rosettes. 
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Fig. 22 and 23.—Louis XV. costume for girl of 
twelve, made of red summer serge trimmed with 
colored and red braid, and cream-colored serge 
waistcoat. The front of the jacket, the sleeves, 
and the skirt are all ornamented with braid; the 
waistcoat is fastened with gilt buttons. Hat of 
straw trimmed with feathers. 


‘ 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

A rather odd fancy which has every prospect 
of being very generally adopted, is the wearing 
of black skirts with overgarments of white, 
This certainly is an economical style of dress, 
asit admits of the utilization of any partly worn 
skirt, no matter what the material may be, so it 
is the regulation black; however some very 
elegant complete costumes in this striking com- 
bination are novel in design and construction. 
A few of these charming toilettes demand special 
attention. 

One shows a skirt of black surah trimmed on 
sides, back and upon the edge of lower skirt 
with full plaitings of surah, headed by paniers 
which fall open and drape gracefully over a 
front width of light weight Lyons velvet. The 
jacket is of white uncut velvet and has waist- 
coat, collar, revers and cuffs of black velvet, 
closed and ornamented with buttons of antique 
silver. The small, inside, standing collar is of 
linen and is secured by antique collar button. 
The pretty bonnet has a crown of white lace, 
with close brim bordered with folds of black 
velvet, held in centre by ornament of antique 
silver. Strings of a new surah ribbon in black, 
with- white edges. The seamless square parasol 
has an ebony handle curiously carved; it is 
covered with under square of black and upper 
square in white, trimmed with quilling of black 
ribbon and edged with pendant chenille fringe in 
black and white. Black kid shoes with square 
toes, black silk stockings and gloves complete 
this very stylish and novel toilette. 

When: first introduced it was supposed that 
the upper garments or jackets would only be in 
wash materials, but as usual fancy has enlarged 
the margin and all manner of fabrics are called 
into service, especially when, as in the above 
described costume, they are made en suite for full 
dress. The most dainty of these convenient 
garments are those in the sheer-washing fabrics, 
and some of these are really exquisite curiosities. 
As in a little garment of Persian mull, the 
ground is of a kind of smoke-white, with dots 
of black embroidered on its surface. This is 
trimmed with an embroidered edge of the mate- 
tial and loops of black velvet. For young 
ladies the yoke jackets are considered pretty 
and a few of these have yokes in black, while 
the other parts are of white, shirred and belted 





‘in at waist line with black belt, white ruffle at 


the throat and black cuffs. 

No lighter nor prettier costume for midsummer 
wear can be found than one with skirt of black 
nun’s veiling, ruffled up to waist line, and a 
dainty waist of white lawn, without one particle 
of trimming save the ruffle at the throat. 

One of the prettiest costumes made this sea- 
son is one of the evening dresses of a young lady 
of fashion. It is composed of surah silk, em- 
broidered. Oriental lace, both in the net and the 
edges, and is garnished with trails of deep-red 
rosebuds and small roses with foliage. The 
round skirt, just long enough to escape touching 
the ground, is of the Surah, trimmed at the lower 
edge with a plaiting of satin, over which falls a 
slightly-gathered ruffle of oriental lace. Above 
are alternating puffs of surah and frill of lace, 
reaching up toa deep puff of surah, which is 
lost under the short but graceful paniers which 
are attached to the long-pointed bodice and al- 
lowed to form the puffing at the back. A 
flounce of lace edges the bodice and falls over 
the paniers, and the elbow sleeves and yoke are 
made of Oriental lace net, in the same design as 
the edge. A ruching of narrow lace outlines the 
lower part of yoke and finishes the neck of the 
surah bodice at the same time. The ruching is 
then passed from the left shoulder across the 
bodice in a slanting direction to the right side, 
where it joins the garland of rosebuds and foli- 
age, which beautifies the right side of the skirt. 
On the right side of corsage, by the sleeve seam, 
clusters of roses and leaves are placed among 
the laces, while others are half hidden by the 
panier fall at the left side of skirt. A spray of 
buds and leaves is to be worn on the right side 
of the low braid of hair. The long gloves are 
of white kid, as are the shoes, and the ear-rings 
are of pearls, while the rich pendant collar is 
of gold and pearls. 

Seaside costumes are frequently made with the 
full limp plastron falling beyond the waist line, 
in the Sara Bernhardt fashion; percales and 
batistes are in lovely floral patterns, very often 
ona colored ground. Creatures from the air, 
earth, and water are also most fancifully de- 
picted upon our summer toilettes. Old-fashioned 
foulards and chintz cottons have been revived, 
and there is a tendency to return towards the 
Dolly Varden style. This, however, is by no 
means exclusive—nothing is, nowadays; and we 
also see new ginghams of a quiet, modest de- 
scription—pin checked and hair striped, in 
lovely shades of yellow, pink and blue, buff, 
art green, gold and brown, mushroom, stone 
color and blue; some are .self colored, some 
checked and barred, or latticed with faint lines 
of black. All of them are most dainty and 
ladylike looking ; they make up charming morn- 
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ing dresses, and also costumes for croquet or 
lawn tennis parties in quiet country places. 

Traveling costumes are made simply tailor 
fashion and in quiet colors, with the long redin- 
gote made fastidiously plain, but lined with 
some pretty light silk; but for the seaside bright 
red is quite the rage this season—geranium or 
poppy-red, as bright*as can be produced. 

In bodices the great change is they are now 
to be either quite high or quite low. For din- 
ner or evening parties the low dress, bridling 
the shoulders, is worn with the Marie Antoinette 
fichu of tulle lace or muslin trimmed with em- 
broidery or lace. For demi-toilet, the bodice 
has a plastron of lace, gauze or embroidered 
tulle, under which the material of the dress may 
be cut low, but the plastron itself is high to the 
neck and finished with a thick ruche. As for 
out-of-door dresses, they are all made very high, 
with narrow turned-up collar round the neck. 

Lemon-yellow and hop-green are fashionable 
colors in dress fabrics. 

Ruches are worn for full dress, both round 
neck and wrists. 

Jacket sleeves are made comfortably tight, and 
reach down to the wrist. 

Lace is used in great quantities to trim stylish 
costumes. 

Pretty parasols are made of satin and ruched 
over with a Spanish network of chenille. 

All shades of red are considered en regle for 
children and young people. 

Velvets will be used all summer to combine 
with the lightest and most sheer fabrics in 
forming dresses. 

Very dainty is a small lace bonnet with a 
wreath of roses in front, surmounted by a 
cluster of humming birds, with lustrous breasts 
and outspread wings. 

The narrow collar which finishes off the high 
bodice is always fastened by a pretty artistic or 
fancy brooch. 

‘Charity boxes” of silver are worn on the 
corsage, suspended from a button by a little 
silver chain. These boxes are in the form of 
small barrels. 

All hats are very much of the same shape 
this summer; the flowers and trimmings alone 
differ. 

Small pelerines are much worn as mantles, 
and also Marie Antoinette fichus of shot glace 
silk. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

Many effective and stylish costumes have beem 
made up by our celebrated medistes since I last 
sent you notes about Paris fashions. A novel 
tuilette is composed of the uld-fashioned nankin, 





satin, and satin brocade, The skirt just escapes 
touching the ground all around, and is edged 
with narrow side plaiting of satin, An embroi- 
dered flourtce of nankin is above the plaiting, 
and the front of the same material is laid in side 
plaits between two side wing plastrons of bro- 
cade in sea green ground with nankin colored 
figures. The back is in deep puff drapery, and 
the top of skirt is finished with what is calleda 
vertudadin tunic. The pointed bodice is slightly 
full at the neck and is closed with buttons of 
antique silver. The sleeves are full at the 
shoulder and are finished like the neck with 
frills of ornamental lace. The hat of green 
straw has a round brim slightly turned down in 
front and up in the back. It is trimmed with 
band of green velvet and cluster of feathers 
in front, in nankin color—the stems of the 
feathers being held in place by an antique silver 
pin. 

A regular summer costume is in embroidered 
and plain batiste, with summer velvet. The 
plain goods form the skirt, which is bordered 
with a bias band of velvet in a deep shade of 
red matching the embroidered flowers, and con- 
trasting with the dark steel ground of the 
batiste. The widths of the embroidered over- 
skirt are quite loose, and are put on full at the 
the top. An apron of plain batiste is trimmed 
with a plaited flounce slanted off at the top, 
and a second width of batiste edged with 4 
flounce forms a panier at the left side, while in 
the back there is a small puff. Flowing bows 
of red velvet ribbon are placed on the right side 
near the hip, and under the left near the puff. 
The pretty bodice of embroidered batiste, with 
fronts open over a plastron of shirred muslin; 
decorated with velvet revers. A velvet ribbou 
comes out from the seams under the arms and 
forms a V, and terminates at the left side under 
the bow. The revers turn off into a collar at 
the back and the puff fastens to the point of the 
back. The coat sleeve is trimmed with velvet 
facing. 

One of the loveliest dresses I have seen fors 
long time was a skirt of jet network without 
any other trimming, and over this a pointed 
bodice and paniers of black gros-grain, with the 
back falling to the hem of the under skirt in 
long, wide plaitings. On the ne¢k a black lace 
fichu, fastened at the shoulders with a bunch of 
flowers, and a bunch on one side of a little jet 
capote. Steel net-work skirts, and skirts of 
silver bead net-work are also made to be worn 
under over-dresses of gray silk. The bonnets 
always match the dress. These dresses are the 
newest things out. Black lace dresses, profuse 
ly trimmed with jet, and sleeves, cape, and 
bonnet, one mass of jet lace and fringe, are alsd 
worn by our élegantes. 
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Can you imagine petticoats, dressing-gowns, 
matinees, and even drawers, made of damask, 
just like dining-room table cloths? Yet this is 
what our great Lingeres are now using for these 
articles of clothing. For skirts in these crino- 
line days, damask may be very suitable, as it 
will keep the dress out better than ordinary 
muslin. Even for morning-dresses it may be 
adaptable, especially when trimmed with lace 
wsoften it. But I cannot admit that it is suit- 
able for drawers and chemises, which cannot be 
too soft nor cling too closely to the person. 
Damask summer dressing-gowns inlaid’ with 
lace insertion over pink or blue ribbon, will be 
cooler than pigué and stronger than sateen, and 
will no doubt be worn by many ladies, to whom 
novelty is ever acharm. Far prettier, however, 
isa white Indian cashmere morning-dress, em- 
broidered in cream color or ivory silk, such as I 
have lately seen at one of our best houses. There 
was no trimming to this excepting a very long 
lace scarf, which was pinned in the centre to the 
front of the neck, and then brought down to the 
waist, where it was fastened by another brooch ; 
tach end then was carried over the hips like 
paniers, to be tied at the back over the skirt like 
asash. This style is quite new, and might be 
adapted to any other kind of indoor dress. 

There isa lovely material in Paris, for caps, 
neck frills, fichus, and the like; it is a peculiar 
kind of crépe, which forms small puffs and flut- 
ings which never get creased, however you may 
crush or stretch it. Do what you will with it, 
pull it, rub it, squeeze it, it will return at once 
to its original state, like elastic. I cannot com- 
pare it to anything better than elastic crépe. It 
does not wash, however, as indeed no crépe does 
wash ; but it is so exquisitely soft to the skin, 
that when you have once worn it you will never 
wear anything else with the same comfort. I 
have not seen it anywhere excepting in Paris. 
Isaw an elderly lady’s cap of this material the 
other day, and it was lovely. The cap was 
shaped like a Spanish mantilla, and edged round 
with soft Spanish blonde. It was fastened to 
the top of the head and to the sides by little dia- 
mond pins, and the sides were brought forward 
and crossed over the chest, being thrown over 
one shoulder in Alsatian style. Nothing could 
be more elegant and cosy at the same time than 
this mantilla cap, made of this soft, uncrushable 
fluted crepe, which surrounds the face like a 
cloud of silver, and adds a peculiar softness to 
the face, however hard and wrinkled it may 
otherwise be. It is more becoming than lace, 
and is also equally becoming for frills around 
the neck and sleeves of dresses; and for widows’ 
caps it is without its equal. I have, however, 
said enough about it to make you think I am its 
inventor, but I am not. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are also being worn 
again; indoors, by ladies wishing to brighen up 
a dark dress for dinner or the evening; out of 
doors, by young ladies as a change from the 





shoulder capes which many think have now been 
fashionable long enough. These new Marie 
Antoinette fichus are made of shot silk in very 
light colors, and are trimmed round with several 
rows of lace. They may also be made of shot 
surah, or entirely of white or black lace like 
any other fichu or chemisette. 

For chic, though ordinary wear, we see pilot 
jackets with turn-down collar and side pockets. 
With these, patent leather shoes are worn, and 
grey kid gloves, also a white collar and cravat 
with a tiny headed pin in the centre. The hat 
is of colored straw, with a band round the 
brim, and a large bird in the front. 

Hats and bonnets, let me here remark, have 
very high crowns, almost approaching a sugar 
loaf in shape: quite a contrast to this is the 
“‘ Buy-a-broom” capote, consisting of three pieces 
threaded together with beads, and in the front 
a large bow of colored velvet. Crimson capotes 
are worn by some ladies with black dresses, but 
it is a style not in general favor with Parisiennes. 
Flower capotes are much prettier. The founda- 
tion of these is green, to imitate the leaves of 
the flowers; and these are studded over with 
violets, daisies, or lilies of the valley, as the 
case may be, and the whole is afterwards 
covered with a tulle veil, to match the flowers. 

A new fashion, which I must not omit to men- 
tion, is for brides to wear hawthorn mixed with 
the orange blossoms of their wedding wreaths and 
ornaments. The guests also wear hawthorn, the 
gentlemen in the buttonholes of their coats, and 
the ladies in their bonnets. The church is like- 
wise decorated with it, and hawthorn is thrown 
over the ground over which the bride has to 
walk to and from her door to the carriage, ete. 

Besides being neat-looking and inexpensive, 
the Jersey costume is always pretty for small 
folks’ seaside wear, and still retains its popularity 
in the pursery for general rough and ready use. 
The newest kinds are made with turn-down col- 
lars and skirt of one deep flounce. With the addi- 
tion of a bow of ribbon at the throat, and a 
shady hat of colored straw, matching the color 
of the jersey, a child is at once sensibly and 
picturesquely atttired. Washing silks in tiny 
checks of black, blue, scarlet, and white, are 
greatly used for children’s afternoon dresses, and 
charming costumes are also make of surah or 
bright merveilleux trimmed with guipure or 
lace. Twilled silk serge is another material of 
which pretty frocks can be made. It looks par- 
ticularly well in black and white and many 
shades of grey, and is worn as a princess dress 
over a petticoat of plain-colored silk. For ex- 
ample a round skirt of twilled silk serge of a 
delicate salmon color is cut at the edge in 
dents, beneath which is a plaiting of pale grey 
lace. The princess polonaise is of pale grey silk, 
puffed at the back with short side paniers. The 
bedice is gathered in at the waist, and down 
the front and surrounding the neck is a ruche of 
grey lace, with narrow loops of salmon satin 
ribbon. The polunaise is edged with a fringe of 
grey silk pompons. Wide brimmed hat of 
grey waved straw, trimmed in front with grey 
velvet loops lined with salmon, with a clasp of 
black pearls in the centre. This completes a 
striking costume. FasHION. 
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THE ATHLETIC AGE. 


There was a time which most of us remem- 
ber, when feminine accomplishments had a range 
wholly different from what they have now. 
The whole charm of fashionable womanhood once 
lay in that sweet assiduous languor which sug- 
gests a flower-like frailty and a disposition too 
delicately refined to bear the bustle of life on the 
ordinary plane. But—other times, other man- 
ners! In this enlightened era of society, the 
Amazon type is much more admired than the 
statuesque loveliness of a drowsy Cleopatra ; 
Di Vernon takes precedence in popular favor 
over a whole train of Lydia Languishes. In & 
word, this is an athletic era, and it is the fash- 
ion in elegant society to affect all the rousing, 
rollicking sports which were once the censured 
pastime of a hoyden.' Coaching has become so 
common that one hardly thinks of mentioning 
that. Ladies have grown so fond of it, that they 
will not hear to riding inside, unless they be old 
or invalided. Seats with the postillion are 
coveted, and now and then you will find some 
spirited girl who carries the horn herself. To 
drive a coach and four is the high ambition of 
such young women, who generally distinguish 
themselves by sporting the ribbons of a drag or 
dog-cart, or reining up a tandem, whenever oc- 
casion permits. Itis a common thing at this 
season to see a girl in gay costume with a jaunty 
hat, long mousquetaire gloves and a fluttering 
knot on her shoulder, handling the reins, while 
the favored owner of the vehicle holds over her 
head a red parasol, and waves with a devotional 
air a brilliant-hued Japanese fan. 

Then there is horseback riding, which has of 
late years risen to such great popularity as to 
amount almost to a craze. Every city has its 
riding-schools, and it is held a part of every 
girl’s education that she turn out a fair eques- 
trienne, even if she cannot boast of a mount she 
can call her own. To ride after the hounds is 
the ambition of most young women who ape the 
English aristocracy and hail with delight the 
advent of the fox-hunt in this country. We 
have a number of clubs already, but it is not at 
all likely that this rather cruel and reckless 
sport will ever be pursued in America with 
great success. We haven’t the right to ride 
rough-shod over our neighbors’ lands, breaking 
down their fences, trampling through their 
wheat and cornfields, and sacrificing all respect 
for property in the hot pursuit of a poor, terror- 
stricken beast, that flies for its life before a troop 
of hallooing riders, who are hunting him down 
for mere sport. Still we have some fox-hunting, 
and the ladies affect itlargely. One of the most 
brilliant “affairs” lately given by our modern 





Beau-Brummels was a Hare and Hound’s Ball, 
at which all of the ladies appeared in their 
habits, the skirts being prettily kilted up over 
gay petticoats. The gentlemen were all in top. 
boots and velvet coats, wearing the various em- 
blems of the sport. The room in which the ball 
was given, was hung with horse blankets and 
saddle-cloths, festooned with pretty harness and 
ornamented with artistic groups of saddles, 
whips, gloves, jockey caps, and what not. The 
repast that was. served on this occasion took up 
the prevailing idea. There were horses and 
hares, hounds and foxes modeled out of colored 
ices, of pastry and confections, forming most 
superb pieces montées. The favors were beautiful 
trinkets such as silver spurs, horse-shoe pins, 
whip handles and other riding toggery. 

Tennis and archery and all that sort of thing 
is a tame kind of diversion, only to be indulged 
in when active sports are out of the question. 
Among the dear delights of the young women 
of the period let us reckon pedestrianism. Walk- 
ing clubs are among the popular organizations 
this summer. A coaching club is more or less 
of an expense, but the highways are~ free to 
foot-passengers. A number of clubs composed’ 
entirely of young ladies have been organized for 
briet summer rambles of a day’s duration. The 
costume adopted is usually a rough-and-ready 
mountain suit, with a helmet hat, stout shoes, 
perhaps of alligator skin, with a small knap- 
sack and walking stick. When the party is 
formed for a tour through the mountains or the 
lakes, there is usually an addition of gentlemen 
and chaperones. The gentlemen adopt a Knick- 
erbocker costume, which is found to be of 
service also in “‘ wheel parties” or bicycle meets. 
(Call it bi-sigh-cle, not bi-sick-le, please). The 
tricycle is rapidly coming into favor, being 
largely used in the parks, where the double- 
seated ones are ridden by ladies and gentlemen 
in company. There are single-seated ones, how- 
ever, in which ladies ride at ease, either alone 
or with a companion bicycle. There is very 
little skill required in the management of a tri- 
cycle. A loose costume and a broad-brimmed 
hat comprise the only equipment necessary. 
After the tricycle comes the swimming suit, the 
extremely abbreviated garments which take the 
place of a bathing-dress. It is quite as high an 
accomplishment to swim well as to ride well, 
and the natatoria are patronized by the most 
elegant ladies, who frisk ahout in picturesque 
suits of China silk prettily made and ornamented. 
Bathing at the seashore, unless one swims, is 
rather slow, at least so the energetic young 
damsel of the period thinks, and her opinion ; 
generally rules the fashion. 

Mute. Bon Ton. 
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The first desideratum of a country-house is a 
wide, airy hall-way, for if the passage be not 
roomy and inviting, it will detract very much 
from the dignity of the parlor to which it 
conveys one. By dignity is not meant stiffness 
or severity; only the commodious elegance 
that is unfriendly to cramped quarters of any 
kind. The parlor of a country-house should 
be well supplied with windows, a number of 
which may open out on a breezy piazza, and be 
the better for #. But it is a-great mistake to 
have all the windows alike in form and relative 
position. A bay window is always desirable, 
but it does not present the only variety in the 
means of obtaining light and ventilation. A 
diamond-shaped window over the mantel, a 
bull’s eye in some pretty recess, a square Queen 
Anne window in one corner, a Jatticed window 
at the end of the room, are all fine additions. 
The finish of the room should be in hard-wood ; 
light wood is preferable, and oak, of course, pre- 
eminently so. The walls and ceiling of the 
room should be painted some cool color that is 
subdued, yet cheerful in its effect. A cornice 
and wainscoting of oiled woods will furnish 
enough of a decorative effect to begin with. 
Pictures and other portable ornaments may be 
placed against this background at will. The 
floor may be of plain hard wood highly polished 
or of rich* parquetry. A carpet is dispensed 
with, but rugs are introduced abundantly. 
There may be one large one to cover the entire 
centre of the floor or a number of small ones, 
the size of which is regulated wholly by fancy. 
Turkish rugs are very handsome. but some of 
the cheaper imitations known as Smyrna rugs 
are quite pretty, and there are some Japanese 
tugs made of cotton and stamped in bright 
colors which are suitable and inexpensive. 

Most people dispense with curtains in the 
summer, but others are so fond of drapery, and 
the soft subdued lights falling from a curtained 
window, that they keep them up all the year 
round. The handsomest curtains of the light 
airy variety are undoubtedly of China silk. and 
of the so-called silk madras, which comes in 
mellow golden shades that defy description. 
But of course these are rather costly. The cot- 
ton madras curtains now come in delicate faded 
colors against a yellow ground, and are ex- 
tremely pretty. Cheese-cloth in shades of pale 
blue, yellow, cream, pink, and turkey-red, is one 
of the novelties sold at twelve cents a yard and 
used extensively for curtains. Nothing has yet 
supplanted the pole-cornice which can now be 
bought very cheaply in almost any kind of wood, 
in brass or nickel-plate. A very pretty addition 
to the parlor of a country-house is an open 
chimney furnished with brass andirons, fender, 
fire-set and bellows. There will be many even- 
ings when this will serve a more serious purpose 
than that of ornament; for in the country, after 
dark, a log fire does not often come amiss. 
There should be abundant facilities for lighting 
the room. Pretty lamps adorned with paper 
crépe shades in soft colors, are pleasant to look 
upon, while they diffuse a charming light 
throughout the apartment. As a general thing, 
side-lights are more effective than chandeliers, 





HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING DEPART MENT. 


but both are very pretty when made of antlers 
that have been hollowed -out to hold in their 
various branches candles of colored wax. 

The furniture of the room is most pleasing 
when made up of odd pieces. Willow ware 
prettily decorated with ribbons and cushioned 
with plush or crazy patchwork, is always suitable. 
It is equally popular in its natural color, or 
when gilded, silvered, ebonized or stained a rich 
mahogany color. Furnitifre of gilt bamboo is 
very fashionable, and there is an elegant nov- 
elty in the shape of chairs, the wood-work of 
which is covered entirely with plush. The up- 
holstery for the latter can be of any preferred 
material. It is very pretty in Watteau cretonne 
of a light shade. The setting of the parlor 
should include several couches. Two square 
ones in opposite corners of the room, covered 
with positive but contrasting colors and supplied 
with numerous cushions, will be found an im- 
provement. There should be also an abundance 
of tables, round, square, clover-leafed and tri- 
angular; but never should they be so placed as 
to be in the way. These tables can be made at 
a trifling cost. The legs are of ordinary wood, 
crossed gypsy fashion, squared or slanted to suit 
the fancy. The finish is a stain to imitate 
ebony or either gilt or silver paint. The top 
is a simple piece of pine board cut into the 
desired shape and covered with plush or some 
embroidered stuff, edged with fringe or lace put 
on with brass nails. Many of the tables are 
neatly made and painted so that the gay covers 
may be removed at will. They will be found 
useful for afternoon teas, for the service of 
refreshments, for cards, for smoking service and 
a hundréd little uses that do not at once suggest 
themselves. 

The mantel should match the other wood-work 
of course. If it isnot surmounted by the diamond 
window suggested, let it support a mirror 
flanked by cabinet shelves, the whole being a 
part of ‘the mantel or else framed in some pretty 
contrasting wood like ebony or cherry. When 
these shelves are filled with tastefully arranged 
bric-a-brac, much has been done to beautify the 
parlor. The next step is to hang the pictures. 
Fine engravings and etchings are most pleasing 
in such an apartment, Even good Dresden 
photographs neatly framed are in good keeping. 
An etching of Cassanovas is framed in a most 
artistic manner, having an inner mat of some 
material resembling gilded basketwork, which 
is set in a drapery of pink Japanese crépe, 
covered with a flowered design of apple blos- 
soms. Frames in imitation of bronze, beaten 
copper, brass, etc., are very handsome. A 
striking frame is of very dull silver with 
oxydized ornaments, the inner mat being of 
bright silver, while across one corner 18 @ 
drapery of pale green gauze against which 
is fastened a bunch of snow-balls. Frames 
of plain oiled-wood painted with wild flowers 
are more simple, but very effective. In the 
corners of the room that are not already occupied, 
place tiles filled with cat-tails, a corner cup- 
poard laden with old china, a pedestal support- 
ing growing plants or any pretty statuary you 
may possess. 
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A..B.. B,.B. 
_ Tomer Box. 

A wooden box, about ten inches square, is 
needed for the foundation; it is fitted with a 
movable tray (as shown in B. B), and is lined 
with pink satin; the sides are covered with a 
plaited flounce and the top with a puffing of 
satin; a square of Venetian embroidery is placed 
upon the top, and a frill of lace round the sides. 
A quarter of the design for the Venetian lace is 
shown in A; it is worked upon fine linen with 
cotton @ Ja croix. The design must be traced 
upon the linen, then the outline worked over in 
buttonhole-stitches ; the centre of the arabesques 
are embroidered with feather and knot stitches. 
When all the buttenhole is worked, the super- 
fluous linen must be cut away with a sharp pair 
of scissors. The threads of the linen in the cen- 
ter of the square may be drawn and worked 
over, or the linen may be left plain. B shows 
the box completed. 

C. 
HarrPIn-CUsHION. 

The foundation of the cushion is a round 
cardboard box without a lid; a piece of plain 
knitting worked in blue silk is stretched tightly 
across the top; a plaiting of pale blue satin and 
a band of embroidery worked with gold silk 
upon olive satin are placed round the sides; a 
bow of narrow blue ribbon ornaments the side. 


D. 
BiottTine Case. 

The case is covered with copper plush, and 
lined with olive satin. Each corner is covered 
with bronze metal openwork. In the centre is 
an embroidered design in crewel, point russe, 
stem and knotted-stitch. 


E. F. 
Knittep Quitt Witu Borrer. 

Materials required: Three-thread knitting cot- 
ton No. 8, and two long knitting-pins No. 14. 

The design for the counterpane is shown'in 
miniature in F,and the border in the full size in 
E. The border worked in wool will make a very 
nice carriage blanket; it can be worked in stripes, 
and the open edge added on the second side. 

For the square commence with one stitch. 

lst Row: Make one, knit one. 

2d Row: Make one, knit two. 

3d Row: Make one, knit one, make one, «nit 
one, make one, knit one. 

4th Row: Make one, knit one, purl three, knit 
two. 

5th Row: Make one, purl two, make one, knit 
three, make one, purl two. 

6th Row: Make one, knit two, purl five, knit 
three. 

7th Row: Make one, purl three, make one, 
knit one, slip one, knit two together, pass the 
slip-stitch over the two knitted together, knit 
one, make one, purl three. 
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Repeat the sixth and seventh rows alternately 
five times more, continuing to increase one stitch 
at the beginning of every row, which will make 
one stitch more to purl before and after the 
raised pattern in each row. 

18th Row: Make one, knit eight, purl five, 
knit nine. 

19th Row: Make one, purl nine, knit one, slip 
one, knit two together, pass thg slip-stitch over 
the two knitted together, knit one, pur! nine, 

20th Row: Make one, knit nine, purl three, 
knit ten. 

21st Row: Make one, purl ten, knit three to 
gether, purl ten. 

22d Row: Make one, purl to end of row. 

23d Row: Make one, knit to end of row. 

24th Row: Make one, purl to end of row. 

25th and 26th Row: Make one, knit to end of 
row. 

27th Row: 
row. : 

28th Row: Make one, knit to the end of the 
row. 
29th Row: Make one, purl to the end of the 
row. 

30th Row: 


Make one, purl to the end of the 


Like twenty-eighth row. 

3Ist Row: Like twenty-ninth row. 

32d Row: Make one,* purl one, slip one as 
if for purling, keeping the cotton in the front of 
the work. Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

33d Row: Make one, purl to the end of the 
row. Repeat these two last rows five time more. 

44th Row: Make one, knit to the end of the 
row. 

45th and 46th Rows: Make one, purl to the 
end of the rows. 

47th Row: Make one, knit to the end of the 
row. 

48th Row: Make one, purl to the end of the 
row. 

49th Row: Make one, purl to the end of the 
row. 

50th Row: Make one. knit to the end of the 
row. 

5ist Row: Like forty-ninth row. 

52d Row: Make one, purl two, * make one, 
knit one, make one, purl five, repeat from * 
eight times more, then purl to end of row. 

53d Row: Make one, knit two, * purl three, 
knit five, repeat from * eight times more, knit 
three. 

54th Row: Make one, purl three, * make one, 
knit three, make one, purl five, repeat from * 
eight times more, purl three. 

55th Row: Make one, knit three, * purl five, 
knit five, repeat from * eight times more, knit 
four. 

56th Row: Make one, purl four, * make one, 
knit one, slip one, knit two together, pass the 
slip stitch over the two knitted together, knit 
one, make one, purl five, repeat from * eight 
times more, purl four. 

57th Row: Make one, knit four, * purl five, 


knit five, repeat from * eight times more, end 


with knit five. 
These two last rows are repeated alternately 
five times more; of course always increase by 
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making one stitch at the beginning of every 
row. 

68th Row: Make one, purl ten, * knit one, 
slip one, knit two together, pass the slip stitch 
over, knit one, purl five, repeat from * eight 
times more, purl to end of row. 

69th Row: Make one, knit ten, * purl three, 
knit five, repeat from * eight times more, knit 
to end of row. 

70th Row: Make one, purl eleven, * slip one, 
knit two together, pass the slip stitch over, purl 
five, repeat from * eight times more, purl to end 
of row. 

Now repeat from the twenty-second row to 
the seventieth row, being very careful to make 
the regular increase so as to have seventeen raised 
patterns at the repeat of the fifty-second row. 

In the sixty-first row you begin to decrease 
for the second half of the square by taking two 
together instead of making a stitch at the begin- 
ning of every row; with this one exception, the 
second half of the square is worked precisely the 
same as the first. 

The border is worked shortwise; the lace 
edging is worked separately, and is sewn to the 
border with a needle and cotton. 

For the border: Cast on thirty-two stitches. 

Ist Row: Knit two, make one, knit two toge- 
ther, knit to the end of the row. 

2d Row: Purl thirty, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

3d Row: Like first row. 

4th Row: Like second row. 

5th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl four, * make one, knit one, make 
one, purl five, repeat from * three times more. 

6th Row: Knit five, * purl three, knit five, re- 
peat from * three times more, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

7th Row: Knit‘two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl four, * make one, knit three, make 
one, purl five, repeat from * three times more. 

8th Row: Knit five, * purl five, knit five, re- 
peat from * three times more, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

9th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl four, * make one, knit one, slip one, 
knit two together, pass the slip stitch over the 
two knitted together, knit one, make one, purl 
five, repeat from * three times more. 

10th Row: Knit five, * purl five, knit five, re- 
peat from * three times more, make one, knit 
two together, knit one. 

Repeat the 9th and 10th rows five times more. 

2lst Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl four, * knit one, slip one, knit twu 
together, pass the slip-stitch over the two knitted 
together, knit one, purl five, repeat from * three 
times more. 

22d Row: Knit five, * purl three, knit five, 
repeat from * three times more, make one, knit 
two together, knit one. 

23d Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl four, slip one, knit two together, pass 
the slip-stitch over the two knitted together, 
purl five, repeat from * three times more. 

24th Row: Knit five, * purl one, knit five, re- 
peat from * three times more, make one, knit 
two together, knit one. 

_ 25th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit to end of row. 
Vou. c1x.—14, 





26th Row: Purl thirty, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

27th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether. Purl to end of row. 

28th Row: Like twenty-sixth row. 

29th Row: Like twenty-seventh row. 

30th Row: Like twenty-sixth row. 

3lst Row: Like twenty-fifth row. 

32d Row: Like twenty-sixth row. 

33d Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, * purl one, slip one as if for purling. 
keeping the cotton at the front of the work. Re- 
peat from * to the end of the row. 

34th Row: Purl thirty, make one, knit two 
together knit one. 

35th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, * slip one as for purling, purl one, keep 
the cotton in front of the work. Repeat from * 
to the end of the row. 

36th Row: Like thirty-fourth row. Repeat 
these four last rows twice more. 

45th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit tothe end of the row. 

46th Row: Purl thirty, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

47th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, purl twenty-nine. 

48th Row: Knit thirty, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

49th Row: Like forty-seventh row. 

50th Row: Like forty-sixth row. 

51st Row: Like forty-fifth row. 

52d Row: Like forty-sixth row. 

Now repeat from fifth row for the required 
length. 

For the lace cast on seven stitches. 

lst Row: Slip one, knit four, make one, knit 
two together 

2d Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

3d Row: Slip one, knit one, knit one and purl 
one in the made stitches, knit two, make one, 
knit two together. 

4th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit four. 

5th Row: Slip one, knit five, make one, knit 
two together. 

6th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit one, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

7th Row: Slip one, knit one, knit one and 
purl one in the made stitch, knit one, knit one 
and purl one in the made stitch, knit two, make 
one, knit two together. 

8th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit seven. 

9th Row: Slip one, knit eight, make one, knit 
two together. 

10th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit two together, make one, 
knit two together, make one, knit two together, 
knit one. 

11th Row: Slip one, knit one, knit one and 
purl one in the made stitch, knit one, knit one 
and purl one in the made stitch, knit one, knit 
one and purl one in the made stitch, knit two, 
make one, knit two together. 

12th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit ten. 

13th Row; Cast off seven stitches, knit four, 
make one, knit two together. 











The centre of domestic interest and attention 
during the past month, has undoubtedly been 
the Convention at Chicago and the outcome of 
its session. Both Republicans and Democrats 
have felt a deep concern in the nomination of 
the presidential candidates, though of course 
with different motives, and feelings widely 
diverse. The choice of Blaine and Logan sets 
one vexed question at rest, and there is for the 
present a lull in political excitement—a calm as 
it were before the storm of the fall campaign. 
With the incoming month, however, there will 
be a fresh accession of the fever when the Demo- 
crats convene to nominate their candidate. The 
science of politics, as it is understood and ap- 
plied in this country, may not be a theme of in- 
terest to all; but any possible change in the 
administration of the Government concerns too 
intimately the public welfare to leave the final 
result as a matter of indifference to any one. 
The internal workings of a campaign may not 
awaken sympathy in every one, but the outcome 
is an influence bearing indirectly upon every 
circle of business and society, on every phase 
of life, be it public or private—we might almost 
say, in view of the power now wielded by the 
United States in other countries, be it domestic 
or foreign. ; 

While Americans are girding on their armor 
for a great political contest, the cauldron of dis- 
conteat that has been boiling over in the West 
Indies, continues to seethe and bubble omin- 
ously. The disturbances in Cuba and Hayti are 
nominally quelled, but the volcanic element is 
still there, and the advocates of peace feel the 
ground trembling beneath their feet. If any 
clinching argument could be advanced to show 
why the United States would not care to have a 
familiar interest in that quarter, it would surely 
be that, as a Government, we do not covet the 
fitful fealty of a people whose nature is consti- 
tutionally opposed to the secure monotony that 
comes of a right respect for law and order. 
There is undoubtedly a belligerent grain in the 
Spanish temper. From Brazil comes a rumor 
of trouble among the slaves, which proves that 
the generous policy of Dom Pedro’s government 
is not appreciated. Peru trembles before the 
probable necessity of another war, and from 
away across the water we hear echoes of a fresh 
disturbance in the land of the Zulus. Dinizulu, 
Cetewayo’s son, has ascended the throne and 
scowls upon the English. It matters not that 
the British played the magnanimous to the de- 
parted warrior-king; the Zulus are discontented, 
and England has sent reinforcements of her 
much-needed soldiery to the shores of South 
Africa. In Madagascar there is no improvement 
in the situation. The queen is firm and fearless, 
and the Hovas are still in force near the French 
lines. A blockade of the entire coast of Mada- 
gascar is threatened, and some of the French 
troops now retiring from Tonquin have been 
transferred thither. 

Up in Egypt the aspect of affairs shows little 
change, though public interest in the war seems 
to flag. The situation looks utterly hopeless, 
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and will continue so unless some marked change 
in policy is effected. The English themselves 
are sick of it, and Mr. Gladstone has to bear the 
brunt of severe criticism. The popular opinion 
seems to be that France is poking her finger 
deeper into the pie, and that, unless the English 
mind their p's and q’s, they will lose what little 
advantage they possess. Not long since, an in- 
cipient pavic was stirred up by the rumor of a 
threatened Egyptian mutiny, leading to massa- 
cres of the British soldiery like those that fol- 
lowed the Sepoy rebellion of 1858. But the 
rumor has happily not been substantiated. Gor- 
don, for the time being, has disappeared from 
the dispatches. There is a report that he is on 
his way down the river, but the secrecy of his 
movements is probably a safe measure to defeat 
the murderous designs of the enemy. Berber 
has fallen, with great loss of means to the Brit- 
ish and a massacre of 1.500 men of the garrison, 
besides 2.000 of the male population. The fate 
of Kassala is now in the balance, and the cur- 
rent dispatches do not redound to the glory or 
welfare of England. Much interest is felt in 
the proposed Egyptian Conference, at which 
France will endeavor to obtain a limit to the 
English occupation of Egypt and an agreement 
to place the country under international control. 

To the north, from Russia to the shores of 
the Atlantic, there seems to be comparative 
prosperity, if we bar out the embarrassments of 
England in the vexiug struggle with the Urange- 
men and dynamite fiends. It is easy enough to 
cope with an enemy iu a fair fight, but it is hard 
to defend one’s self against the cowardice which 
deals with assassinations and deadly devices. 
England is almost distracted in the hopeless 
effort to insure the public peace and safety. 
There is not even a refuge from external warfare 
in the well-established security which ought 
prevail athome. France is busy with schemes 
for her own aggrandizement, and is acquitting 
herself with credit in matters of diplomacy. 
She is having her own way pretty much in Ton- 
quin and Morocco, though Spain and Italy both 
oppose her demands in the latter quarter. Ger- 
many is occupied with its own affairs. Bis- 
marck is determined to annex Augra Pequena 
in southwest Africa to the German possessions, 
but beyond this there is not much of an effort 
made: to extend the Empire of the Kaiser, and 
the future of Europe is not shadowed by any 
clouds of especially evil omen. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 

Carl Krebs, the well-known musician, is dead. 

There is talk of Nilsson’s taking charge of the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 

Brignoli thinks of establishing a music school. 

Two new cantatas by Beethoven, written wheo 
he was only twenty-one years of age, have been 
discovered at Leipzig. 

Verdi is said to have finished his “Iago.” 


Suppe’s new opera is called “ Bellman.” 
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An accident at tne foundry has delayed the 
completion of the Bach statue till next year. 

Wagner is growing more popular in Paris. 

A new opera, with libretto by Mr. Robert 
Grant, and score by Mr. George W. Chadwick, 
is under way. 

Millocker, the author of ‘“‘The Beggar Stu- 
dent,’ has written a new opera called “Field 
Chaplain.” 

Gounod is writing a book about Wagner. 


Bach’s “ Passion Music” was recently given 
at Crefeld, Germany, with great success. All 
the obsolete wind instruments necessary to its 
performance were made for the occasion by a 
musical instrument manufacturer, and a viol de 
Gamba was loaned by a collector. 


The Wagner concerts have succeeded best in 
Boston. 


The Opéra Populaire at Paris is a failure, and 
has had to close its doors. 


Piccolomini is living comfortably on a small 
income, and is not in want, as was lately ru- 
mored. 


Carl Goldmark, who wrote “The Queen of 
Sheba,” is at work on a new opera which will 
be called “ Attila.” 


Mozart engaged to write his Reguiem for a 
sum equal to $60. It was ordered by a stranger 
who acted for a distinguished dilettante, and 
would not disclose the name of his patron. 
Mozart’s health was then failing, and though he 
worked hard he was unable to finish the com- 
position in the time specified. Another month’s 
grace was granted him, and an additional fee of 
$50. The composer went to work again, and 
seemed to pour his whole spirit into his task. 
As it progressed he became wrought up to a 
high pitch of excitement, and one day he said 
to his wife that he was writing his own Reguiem. 
The mysterious stranger, who would not tell the 
name of the person tor whom the Reguiem was 
to be sung, made a deep impression on his mind. 
It was a singular coincidence that, when the 
work was finished, Mozart was mortally ill. 
Having completed it, he had it sung at his bed- 
side, taking the alto himself, and died with the 
agg of the Reguiem almost trembling on his 
ips. 

Materna is superb in Wagner’s operas. 

Rubinstein has nearly lost the use of one eye, 
and total blindness is feared. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHosPHATE A REFRESHING 
Daink.—Dr. A. L. Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: 
“It forms an excellent substitute for lemon 
juice, and will furnish a refreshing drink for 
the sick.” 





PastiLLes DE FLorence.—Ladies travelling 
during the summer months, need not suffer any 
from Heat, Sunburn, Redness, Tan, etc., if 
they will use Mme. Lewenberg’s celebrated Pas- 
filles de Florence (white or tinted), used as 
Cream, Powder, or Soap. For sale by leading 
druggists and dealers in fancy goods. 
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Dus West; or, Rounp THE Wortp IN TEN 
Montus. By Maturin M. Ballou, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., cloth ; 
387 pp. 

To make an impression in the present day, a 
book of travel must have signal merit. We 
might almost say that to secure recognition at 
all, is a letter of literary credit; for when so 
much has been said, and so aptly said, it is only 
genius that can add a word worth remembering. 
In taking up Mr. Ballou’s book, the impression 
may be that in attempting to describe a flying 
trip over so vast a territory, within the limits of 
a single volume, he must have resorted to a 
crude kind of sketching that would be of slight 
value in imparting to us a knowledge of the 
countries, customs and people he writes about. 
But one cannot read far in the book ere this il- 
lusion is dispelled. In the very magnitude of 
his undertaking, Mr. Ballou has found a safe- 
guard against the besetting sin of nearly all 
writers of books of travel,—the tedious person- 
alities and florid descriptions which amount to 
a tremendous bore. He writes in a terse and 
spirited style, infusing into it the breeziness of 
rapid transit, yet preserving enough elegance of 
diction to give the book a purely literary charm 
in addition to the interest of the narrative. The 
writer’s route of travel lay across the American 
Continent to the Pacific Ocean, to Japan, to 
China, to the Straits of Malacca, across the In- 
dian Ocean to Ceylon, to India, through the 
Arabian Sea, Straits of Babelmandeb and Red 
Sea to Egypt, Cairo and Alexandria, through 
the Suez Canal and Mediterranean to Italy, 
Malta, Gibraltar, France and England, and back 
to America, over the Atlantic. There is no at- 
tempt made at high humor, but there is not a 
prosy page in the book. The whole charm of 
the work is due to the writer's talent for collat- 
ing facts of interest, his studied disregard of 
dry details of geography, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of contrasts, all of which are rare and val- 
uable attributes in a traveler. 


Tue Parton Muse: A Collection of Vers de 
Société from Modern Poets. Parchment Paper 
Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. One 
vol., paper, 96 pp.; price, 30 cents. 

This is a bright little book, including in its 
covers some excellent society rhymes and play- 
ful bits of satire. Among the names of those 
who contribute to it, we find those of the best 
of our lighter poets, names that recur continu- 
ally in the Century “ Bric-a-Brac”’ and the Edi- 
tor’s Drawer of Harper's. ‘The Parlor Muse” 
will supply many amusing selections for im- 
promptu reading of an unpretentious kind, and 
help many a hostess on with a dull evening. 
Robert Buchanan has in it a little poem full of 
veiled tenderness, and C. S. Calverley presents a 
remarkable rhyme called “Under the Trees.” 
Austin Dobson contributes a poetical dialogue, 
a flirting poem called “Incognita” and “ Dora 
vs. Rose.” These names may serve as a sugges- 
tion, but the real substance of the book can 
only be caught by perusal. 
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Epirome or ANcIENT, MEDIAVAL AND MODERN 
History. By Carl Ploetz. Translated, with 
extensive additions, by William H. Tillinghast. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol. 
cloth, 618 pp.; price, $3.00. 

As a monument of laborious research, this 
book might well memorialize the careful mi- 
nuteness of the German mind, which hardly 
finds its exact parallel among the people of any 
other nationality, Herr Ploetz has put within 
the grasp of even the superficial student all the 

.central facts of history, together with an im- 
mense quantity of data of great usefulness. 

His work shows a wonderful ability for collating 

historical incidents and condensing information. 

He contrives, for instance, to put the whole his- 

tory of Cesar’s Gallic conquest into a little 

more than two pages, without omitting any of 
the main points in the issue. The First Punic 

War, of twenty-three years’ duration, occupies 

only three pages and a half, while the conquests 

of Alexander are compressed into three pages. 

Besides the usual table of contents, the book 

contains an index of names and facts, and a 

marginal index of dates which enables one to 

find easily any person, period or event desired. 

The use of such a book is too important to lack 

recognition, and it is worthy of a place in every 

library. 

Bryonp THE Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., 
cloth, 196 pp.; price, $1.25. 

From a literary point of view, one would 
hardly presume to critidise Mrs. Phelps’ book ; 
and what right has any one to find fault with 
another’s conception of heaven? It has been 
objected that, being so entirely a work of the 
imagination, it is practically useless. But that 
is a sad mistake. No beautiful thought (and 
Mrs. Phelps’ thought is certainly that), was 
ever lost upon humanity. Of what use, practi- 
cally speaking, is poetry? And yet the world 
would be infinitely worse off without it. It 
yields us infinite comfort, and grants the ex- 
pression for our restless aspirations. There may 
be only a small minority who will agree with 
Mrs. Phelps in her conception of heaven and 
our occupations there; but certainly there is 
nothing radically wrong in the flight of her 
imagination, and one would be none the worse 
for believing in all she conceives. Are we not 
the better for having some definite idea of 
heaven, rather than for going along in a misty 
way, with vague expectations which are so 
easily merged into doubts? Whatever our 
views, there must be for every one a ray of 
comfort in Mrs. Phelps’ book. The sweetness of 
it is penetrating; the radiance of sublime faith 
shines upon every page ; and no one can read it 
without being sensibly elevated in thought, 
mind and purpose, warmly encouraged to bear 
the burdens and the sorrows of life with humil- 
ity and with hope. 


Our Famous Women. By Twenty Authors. 


Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington & Co. 

One vol., cloth, 715 pp. Sold by subscription 

only. 

The difficulty which often attends the procur- 
ing of simple facts about living celebrities, makes 








a book of current biography of special use and 
importance. The recent publication of Messrs, 
A. D. Worthington & Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
“Our Famous Women,” must therefore satisfy a 
certain want in our literature. The biograph- 
ical sketches which it includes, bear upon such 
names as Louisa M. Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Maria Mitchell, Frances Hodgson Burnett, and 
others. The writers comprise well-known and 
distinguished literary women, many of the con- 
tributors being themselves the subject of a sketch 
in the same volume. In its way the book is 
quite complete. It is gotten up inexpensively 
yet well, has large open type, and is illustrated 
with some excellent wood-cut portraits of the 
subjects treated therein. 


Dora Daruine and Outpost. Two books for 
young people by Jane G. Austin, Boston: Lee 

& Shepard ; price, $1.00 each. 

Boys and girls never tire of stories of the 
wars, and “Dora Darling” is a book written 
with the force that attracts the young and grow- 
ing mind. Its theme is the old but still inter- 
esting one of the Rebellion. Dora is a bright, 
spirited orphan girl, born amid uncongenial 
surroundings in the South, with strong Northern 
sympathies. At the breaking out of the war, 
she sets out in company with a faithful slave, 
Picter, to travel secretly to the seat of freedom. 
She attaches herself to the Federal army on the 
way, and becomes known and beloved as “ The 
Daughter of the Regiment.” The story of her 
perils, adventures, escapes, and her helpful work, 
occupies the book. Dora is finally compelled to 
leave the army because she has liberated her 
brother, a rebel prisoner-of-war, and together 
she and Picter resume their journey. ‘“ Outpost” 
is the sequel to “‘Dora Darling,” and is a record 
of the new life which the young heroine found 
in the North, and ends happily with her wed- 
ding-day. . The tone of these books is quite un- 
exceptionable, and they have interest enough to 
secure ready readers among the young. 


Tue Drummer Boy. ‘By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth, 
334 pp.; price, $1.50. 

A really good boys’ book, that is animated 
without being sensational, is strictly moral 
without being namby-pamby, is a rare treasure, 
but we feel justified in so commending “The 
Drummer Boy.” As the name suggests, it is @ 
military story, a story of our war, told simply 
without any flourish of rhetoric, though Mr. 
Trowbridge, as a man of high literary preten- 
sions, must have had considerable ‘ style” to 
get rid of. Frank Manly is a fine fellow, and 
the story of his army life, its hardships, suc- 
cesses and perils, is one that will hold the inter- 
est of any healthy boy whose imagination has 
not been vitiated by latter-day literature. 


Srorrges sy American Autuors, III. New York: - 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 198 
pp. Price fifty cents. 

The third volume of this new and interesting 
series of books, contains a singular story by Fitz 
James O’Brien, called “The Spider’s Eye;” Mrs. 
Burnett’s “Story of the Latin Quarter,” whicb 
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was extensively copied from Scribner’s for May, 
1879; “Two Purse-companions,” by George 
Parsons Lathrop; “ Poor Ogla-Moga,” by David 
D. Lloyd; “‘A Memorable Murder,” by Celia 
Thaxter, and “Venetian Glass,” by Brander 
Matthews. . 


Tue Crime oF Henry Vane. A study with a 
moral, by J. S., of Dale, New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 206 pp. 


Whatever interest this book may have—and it 
is likely to inspire much—is due not to the 
story, but to the author’s treatment of it; and 
that represents the highest art in novel writing. 
It is comparatively easy to construct a brilliant 
tissue of romance, if one employ all the glitter- 
ing materials, which the imagination presents; 
but so to embroider the coarse, homely texture 
of facts with a beautiful pattern of ideas that 
the shabby ground-work is lost to sight, is not 
the task for clumsy hands. The story of Henry 
Vane is a simple one; his crime suicide—he 
kills himself apparently because a woman re- 
fuses to marry him, but the question looms up 
whether or not it was disappointed love that 
drove him to the deed, or just the insipidity of a 
life devoid of human interest. The book pur- 
ports to be a study, and such it is—a study that 
leaves the reader so much in sympathy with the 
character absorbing his attention that he accepts 
the end of the story as fitting, though it may not 
be justifiable. Any other finale would certainly 
injure the artistic unity of the book. The full 
power of the writer’s style is only felt when one 
recognizes the difficulty that lies in the way of 
popularizing psychological analysis. There are 
pages of reflection on the motives and thoughts 
of Henry Vane, and yet the story proceeds un- 
interruptedly, with something like excitement. 
Itis an uncommon book, and one written to stay. 


A Snort History or Our Own Times. By 
Justin McCarthy. New York: Harper & Bros. 
One vol., cloth, 448 pp. 

The success of Mr. McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times, published in two volumes, has been 
so definite and complete that the present epitome 
of the work can hardly be called a mere literary 
venture. While there are many who will pre- 
fer to possess the more elaborate essay, the book 
before us will have its own peculiar points of 
recommendation. It gives all the salient fea- 
tures of the earlier work, and will be perhaps 
quite useful as a book of reference, though so 
Many fine points in the portraiture of charac- 
ters and events have been sacrificed to the re- 
quirements of a condensation. That Mr. Mc- 
Carthy should develop so notable a talent as a 
historian, has occasioned surprise among many 
who have known him best as a writer of fiction. 
But could there be any school better than that 
which the novelist attends to develop the 
faculty of portraying character without appeal 
to the imagination? Mr. McCarthy possesses 
the valuable gift of piecing out an individuality 
from the logic of one’s life, and his work stands 
43 a strikingly faithful bit of portraiture of 
people, events and all the concomitant circum- 
Stance that can be comprehended in a descrip- 
tion of his own “ times.” 





Otp Mark Laneston. A tale of Duke’s Creek. 
By Richard Malcolm Johnston. New York: 
Harper Bros. One vol., cloth, 338 pp. 


There is just one simple reason why this book 
has not met with a success extraordinary. The 
action of the story is not rapid enough to accord 
with its highly dramatic motive. The conduct 
of some of the scenes is admirable; indeed, we 
have rarely met with a dialect better sustained. 
There are passages in the book which are hu- 
morous almost to richness, and, in the hands of 
a fine reader, they might make a strong impres- 
sion; in which fact, however, there is couched 
a fault. Any one chapter of the story might 
almost stand alone as a good bit of sketching 
complete in itself. There is more time spent on 
the elaboration of detail] than in the skillful un- 
folding of the plot. In a word, the dramatic 
unity of tke story is rather sacrificed for the 
sake of showing off one or two characters. 
This is a fault very common to the modern play- 
wright, because it is forced upon him by the re- 
quirements of star-acting; but a novelist need 
not and ought not to succumb to it. It seems 
that in the present stage of his proficiency, Mr. 
Johnston would succeed better at sketch writ- 
ing, though he has produced a book that is‘ 
quite above the ordinary. The characters in 
his story are all very nearly related. He has 
succeeded in marking the thoughts of each per- 
son with individuality merely by changing the 
subject; the style of expression is the same for 
Baldy Riddle, for Jesse Lines, for Mrs. Toliver, 
and all supernumeraries of the tale. There is, 
moreover, too much digression for the interest 
of the average reader. When one is half-way 
through the book, one feels as though one were 
getting too much of a good thing. The story 
can be read in pieces. The plot moves slug- 
gishly forward, and the sensational disclosures 
at the end of the book are rather out of 
keeping with such a Sleepy-Hollow narrative 
As a story, “Old Mark Langston” is not very 
forcible, but the well-sustained humor of the 
book almost redeems it, and it is safe to call it 
an effort full of promise. 

Other new books received will be reviewed 
next month. 
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MARSHMALLOW Paste. 
Ingredients.—Four ounces of gum arabic, 

Three quarters of an ounce of sound 

marshmallow roots, 

Two and a half gills of water, 

Four ounces of white sugar, 

Whites of two eggs, 

Half a teaspoonful of vanilla ex- 

tract. 

Dissolve by heating over slow fire (stirring con- 
stantly) the gum arabic, in one and a half gills 
of water. Strain when completely dissolved. 
Now, make a decoction of the marshmallows by 
boiling the roots in a gill of water, for ten min- 
utes or more. This should simmer rather than 
boil, and the vessel should have a closely fitting 
cover. Then strain, boil the liquid down until 
it measures half a gill, and add it to the gum 
solution, also stirring in the sugar. Evaporate 
(evaporation is done by placing a kettle contain- 
ing boiling-water where it will be kept at the 
boiling point, inside of which is placed another 
of smaller size containing the article to be 
boiled) constantly until it becomes a thick paste 
that will not adhere to the fingers when touched. 
Then stir in the well-beaten whites of two eggs, 
and continue stirring for a moment or two 
longer, adding the vanilla flavoring, and pour 
into a suitable box or pan. In the bottom of this 
box or pan should be placed sheets or strips of 
white paper. These strips or sheets should be 
long enough to project an inch or two from each 
end, and from both sides as well. Then, when 
cold, by taking hold of the paper with both 
hands, the thick block of paste may be lifted 
from the pan without difficulty, and may be cut 
into sections. Roll each section in sugar dust. 
If the paper adheres to the bottom of the mass, 
it may be removed by dampening it slightly, 
then tearing it off. 


Cocoanut Canpy. 
Ingredients —One pound of loaf sugar, 
One large coffee cup of cold water, 
A quarter of a pound of grated co- 
coanut. 


Place in an earthen pipkin the sugar and water. 
Let it remain until the sugar is dissolved, and 
then set it on a clear fire to boil for about five 
minutes, or rather more. As the scum rises, 
carefully skim it away until the sugar looks 
quite white and thick, and then stir into it the 
cocoanut, grated, taking care that it is a nice, 
fresh one. Again set it on the fire, and with a 
wooden spoon stir it constantly until it rises 
quite up in the pipkin; then at once spread it 
out upon well-dried sheets of writing paper, 
which should be warmed before the fire before 
putting the cocoanut upon them; the paste 
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should be rather more than half an inch thick. 
Let it remain in this way until nearly, but not 
quite cold, whey the paper must be removed, 
and it can be cut up into small squares. Let it 
get thoroughly dry before storing it in tin boxes 
for use. Some people grate this and spread it 
out to dry for a day or two before using it for 
candy. 


Cocoanut Biscuit. 
Ingredients. —Two cocoanuts, 

Their weight in powdered sugar, 

Whites of four eggs. 
Grate finely two cocoanuts, weigh after they 
are grated, and add an equal weight of pow- 
dered sugar. Beat the whites of four eggs toa 
froth, and keep adding it and beating it in with 
the cocoanut and sugar until it forms a rather 
soft but thick paste. Use a wooden spoon for 
beating it. Drop small portions of this paste 
upon wafer paper and bake in a slow oven; they 
should be a pale cream color. When done, 
break away all the wafer paper excepting that 
which adheres to the cakes; let them remain 
until cold, and they are ready for use. 


CLARET JELLY. 

Ingredients.— One pint of water, 

One pint of claret, 

Three lemons, 

Half a pound of loaf sugar, 

One ounce of gelatine, 

The whites and shells of three eggs. 
Soak the gelatine two hours in the water, put 
water, gelatine, and sugar into a pan, stir until 
the gelatine and sugar are dissolved, whip up the 
eggs to a froth, warm the claret, peel the lemons 
very thinly, and squeeze out the juice: add the 
claret, lemon juice, and whites to the water, etec., 
in the pan, whisk well, bring to a boil, boil two 
or three minutes, strain until perfectly clear: 
put the lemon rinds into a basin, and let the 
jelly run on to them; after running through the 
jelly bag, remove the lemon rinds and pour 
into a mould. 


. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Ingredients. —One pound of apples, 

Three pints of water, 

One pound of loaf sugar to each 

pint of juice. 

Choose apples with red skins, wipe, and cut inte 
quarters—do not peel them. To each pound of 
fruit put three pints of cold water, bring to 4 
boil, then boil rapidly for thirty minutes. Strain, 
and to every pint of juice allow one pound of 
loaf sugar, return to the pan, and again boil 
rapidly for thirty minutes. Put the jelly imme- 


diately into tumblers; it will keep good for years. — 
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Icep CoFFEE. 
Ingredients—One pound best coffee, 
One gallon of water, 
Two quarts of milk, 
Half-pound of loaf sugar, 
Rough ice, and freezing salt. 
Boil the water and pour it over the ground cof- 
fee, which should be slightly warmed; allow it 
to stand for half an hour, then strain off the 
clear portion through a cloth, add the milk and 
sugar, then pour it into a freezer, pack the 
freezer well round with ice and salt, let it stand 
in ice about one hour before using. Serve the 
coffee in small cups. 
Caraway Biscuit. 
Ingredients.—One pound of crushed white sugar, 
Four eggs, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
The rind of one lemon, 
Caraway seed, 
One pound of flour. 
Stir all these ingredients well together for one 
hour, adding the flour last and then forming into 
cakes. 
Orance CREAM. 
Ingredients.—Six Seville oranges, 
Twelve ounces of sugar, 
One pint and a half of water, 
Six eggs. 
Take the juice of the oranges, and the rind of two 
grated, put them into a stewpan with the water 
and sugar, stir till the sugar is dissolved, then 
add the well-beaten whites of the eggs; stir over 
a slow fire till it thickens, then strain through a 
hair-sieve and stir till cold. Put back into the 
pan and add the yolks of the eggs well beaten, 
stir over the fire till the mixture begins to sim- 
mer, then pour into a basin and stir again till 
cool enough to be transferred to glasses. 
Frozen Puppine Guack. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
One quarter of a pound of raisins, 
A small piece of stick cinnamon, 
Two ounces of sweet almonds, 
One quarter of a pound of sugar, 
The yolks of two eggs, 
Two ounces of preserved cherries, 
One ounce of citron, 
One pint of cream, 
Two limes. 
First boil together the stoned raisins and milk 
very slowly for fifteen minutes. In the milk 
have the stick cinnamon, to give it a flavor; 
strain the milk and return to the saucepan, and 
put it on the fire to boil. Put intoa bowl the 
yolks of two eggs and add the sugar; beat them 
well together, and when the milk boils take it 
from the fire. When it cools a little add it to 
the yolks and sugar, a little at a time, mixing 
all the while. Pour all into a saucepan and add 
the raisins. Stir this over the fire until it be- 
gins to thicken. Blanch and chop finely two 
ounces of almonds, and add them to the mix- 





ture; also the cherries, and the citron cut into 
very small pieces. Remove the stick of cinna- 
mon, and cut each lime into four pieces and put 
them into the mixture. Put into a mould to 
freeze. While freezing, stir to prevent the fruit: 
settling. 
‘ Rick Custarps. 
Ingredients.—Two quarts of milk, 
Half a pound of ground rice, 
One pound loaf sugar, 
One lemon, 
A pieee of cinnamon, 
Four eggs, 
Half a pint of cold water, 
One ounce of gelatine, 
Pot of apricot jam, 
A glass of Noyeau. 
Put the milk into a saucepan, add the sugar, 
rice, cinnamon, and the yellow rind of the 
lemon, stand the pan on a slow fire, and let the 
rice cook gently; stir frequently to prevent it 
burning. Soak the gelatine in half a pint of 
cold water for half an hour, then whisk in the 
eggs with it; take out the lemon peel and cin- 
namon from the rice, then stir in the gelatine 
and eggs; keep stirring a few minutes, then 
stand the pan in ice water, stir until nearly cold, 
then add the Noyeau; pour the custard into 
moulds, and then stand them in ice-water to set. 
When wanted dip the moulds in water, turn on 
to glass or silver dishes, then pour the apricot 
jam over them and serve. 
FLUMMERY. 
Ingredients. —One quart of fresh milk, 
One lemon, 
One teacupful and three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Two ounces of gelatine, 
One pint of cold water, 
One glassful of wine, 
Preserved strawberries or peaches. 
Scald the fresh milk in a tin pan placed in a 
kettle of boiling water, and add to it the grated 
peel of a large lemon, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Stir 
very rapidly for five or six minutes so that the 
eggs will thicken the milk, but not curdle it. 
Then place the pan in a kettle of ice-cold water, 
and stir for a few minutes, and strain into a 
dish. Have the gelatine soaking in the water 
for half an hour, set it on the fire and boil until 
the gelatine is dissolved, adding the juice of the 
lemon, and a teacupful of sugar. Strain it 
through a jelly strainer, and set it upon ice to 
cool, then beat it with an egg beater to a froth. 
Add the custard, a little at a time, and when 
it is all beaten in, pour over it the wine, and 
beat together rapidly. Fill two moulds which 
have been wet with ice-water with the flum- 
mery, and place on ice for use the following 
day. It can be served with whipped cream, 
sauce, or eaten with vreserved strawberries or 
peaches. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This design represents a house having a home- 
like and substantial appearance. It has a rather 
free treatment along with American ideas. 
Built of frame, with brick foundations, and roof 
of pine shingles. Interior finish of yellow pine, 
rubbed down in oil to an egg-shell polish. Will 
cost $2000. 





Hobbs’ Architecture, of 123 designs and plans 
of residences, mailed free on receipt of $3.50: 
also Hobbs’ catalogue of 24 designs of cheap 
homes, price 50 cts. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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¥or description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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SOME SWEET DAY, BY AND BY 





























EDNA L. PARK. W. H. DOANE, by per. 
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1, We shall reach the summer land, Some sweet day, byand by; We shall press the golden 
2. At the crys-tal river's brink,Some sweet day, by and by; We shall find each broken 
3. O these partingscenes will end, Somesweet day, by and by: We shall gather friend with 
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strand, Some sweet day,by and by; O _ the loved ones watching there, By the tree of life so 
link, Somesweet day,by and by; Then the star that, fading here, Left ourhearts and homesso 
friend, Some sweet day, by and by; There before our Father’s throne, When the — clouds have 
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fair, Till we come their joy to share,Some sweet day,by and by. By and 
drear, We shall see more bright and clear.Some sweet day, by and by. 
flown, Weshallknow as we are known,Some sweet day, by and by. Byand by, yes, 
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by, Some sweet day, We shall meet our loved ones gone,Some sweet day, by and by. 
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Copyrighted, 1884, by Biglow & Main 


From the new favorite Sunday School Song Book, Jorrut Lays, by per. of Biglow & Main, 
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For LADIES. 


The great popularity of 
ARCADIA VELVETEEN 
over all other goods for 
ladies’ costumes is, that 
it combines, in a greater 
degree than any other, 
the following qualifica- 
tions, which are an abso- 
lute necessity in all goods 
that are applied tothe use 
of ladies for winter dress- 
es: First, WARMTH — the 
texture being very fine 
and closely woven. Sec- 
ond, STRENGTH—the dura- 
bility of the fabric being 
superior to any other 
known make of velveteen. 
Third, APPEARANCE — the 
finish of these goods be- 
ing so superior that when 
made into a garment, it 
requires an expert to de- 
tect them from Genoa silk 
velvet. 


COSTUMES. 


These qualifications also 
make them equally desir- 
able for ladies’ jackets, 
mantillas, and full cos- 
tumes, as well as being 
specially desirable for 
making up with old ma. 
terial, giving it a new, 
dressy, and finished ap- 
pearance. 

The ARCADIA WOVEN 
BROCHE, in combination 
with plain Arcadia, pro- 
duces a most stylish ef- 
fect, and is the best goods 
of its kind made. Hence, 
modistes, dressmakers, 
and all persons who man- 
ufacture for ladies and 
children, as well as the 
press of the country, unite 
in recommending these 
goods as the most desira- 
ble for these purposes. 
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an improvement 
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For the protection of the| 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below stamp,, LADY’S BOOK 
See you get it. 
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DEMOREST’S says: 
“The newest triumph in velve- is also an ele- 
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For SALE BY ALL First-Class Dry GOODs DEALERS. 


Manufacturers’ Agents, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 


Nos. 198 and 200 Church St., New York. 
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